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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE EIGHTH YEAR 


The eighth year of the observance of Negro History 
Week has come up to the most sanguine expectations. 
Schools of the white race where few or no Negroes attend 
have manifested interest, the mixed schools have more free- 
ly participated, and the distinctly Negro schools have ex- 
tended their efforts toward a still more serious considera- 
tion of the Negro. In schools in which no effort has been 
made to study the Negro systematically the celebration of 
the one week has shown the advisability of giving special 
courses on the Negro or of incorporating the discussion of 
Negro life and history into all courses in social science. In 
fact, there are few accredited colleges of either race without 
some provision for the study of the Negro as they take up 
other elements of our population. The former declaration 
that ‘‘I know the Negro’’ has become unpopular as the re- 
sult of disclosures made by the scientific study of the race. 

The evidences of this changing attitude are easily found. 
In the educational journals and in local school publications 
of both races Negro History Week is featured not as a con- 
cern of the Negro, but as an opportunity for all Americans 
to witness demonstrations of how far we have drifted toward 
propaganda in neglecting the achievements and status of 
such a large portion of the human family. The celebration 
has disclosed, too, how many misguided writers and teachers 
in drawing upon what has been handed down to them by 
biased authors of former days have unknowingly functioned 
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as propagandists themselves. The celebration has convinced 
the public also that the Negro has the capacity for research 
into his past and that he is dispassionate enough to present 
scientifically the data thus obtained since he knows that facts 
properly set forth will speak for themselves. 

The celebration, then, has increased the demand for books 
on the Negro written by Negroes. An additional reason for 
this new development, of course, is that the public cannot 
depend upon the oppressors of a race to give a true picture 
of those whom they despitefully use. The re-writers of 
American history as it has been influenced by the presence 
of the Negro on this continent have not ceased to be popular, 
for their works of propaganda are still being sold by the 
thousands; but the thinking public has been convinced that 
these verbose defenders of oligarchy have not always ad- 
hered to the truth and such truth as they have told has been 
selected as a means to an end. From year to year, then, we 
learn of the increasing number of informing books which, 
because of being properly presented to the public, have 
found their way into the libraries of schools and colleges of 
both races. 

In the celebration of Negro History Week better inter- 
racial relations have been promoted. This voluntary observ- 
ance in distinctly white schools has not yet become general, 
but in some cases whites have actively as well as passively 
participated in the exercises held by the Negroes. This is 
especially true of the South where there is manifested much 
more interest in this observance among the whites than else- 
where. Some of these institutions have not only held such 
exercises themselves but have invited Negro schools to bring 
their special programs into theirs. Negro speakers are some- 
times invited to address the student bodies of these white 
institutions in the South. The Director himself addressed 
two such Southern institutions during this celebration of 
Negro History Week. 

Taking the celebration more seriously than ever, schools 
and social centers have added or emphasized new features. 
Theatres here and there were induced to grant a few minutes 
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for speakers to emphasize before the public the importance 
of directing attention to the neglected past, one-act plays 
were staged in such houses to show the possibilities of dram- 
atizing these new ideas, and broadcasting stations freely 
permitted interesting programs to take the air as in the case 
of that of President H. Councill Trenholm of the State Col- 
lege in Montgomery, Alabama. It is encouraging also that 
a few white churches, following the example of Negro 
churches thus concerned, have also given some attention to 
the observance. 

The Director of the Association had so many calls for his 
assistance that he spent not only the second week of Febru- 
ary in the field but the next thirty days beginning the nine- 
teenth of that month. He first stopped at New Orleans as a 
guest of President Charles B. Austin of Straight College. 
From that point he proceeded to Baton Rouge to address the 
faculty and students of Southern University. From Louisi- 
ana he went into Texas, and stopped first at Prairie View 
College to lecture and conduct a round table discussion for 
that institution. In Houston the next day he began to address 
meetings both racial and interracial. These had been planned 
throughout Texas by a Committee of citizens sponsoring an 
organization of the ‘‘Southwest Branch”’ of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. President J. J. 
Rhoads of Bishop College is the chairman of this Committee, 
and Mr. W. L. Davis, of Houston, is the secretary-treas- 
urer. The other distinguished citizens cooperating are Prin- 
cipal W. R. Banks of Prairie View College, President M. W. 
Dogan of Wiley University, Dr. Richard T. Hamilton of 
Dallas, Mr. John W. Rice of Houston, President D. G. Glass 
of Texas College, and President S. E. Grannum of Samuel 
Houston College in Austin. 

The meeting at the Odd Fellows Temple at Houston was 
a great success. Standing room was in demand, and citizens 
of both races participated. This was followed by other meet- 
ings at schools and churches. The Director had to speak as 
long as time could be spared. The whites expressing interest 
requested a part of the time at two of their meetings in that 
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city. The same sort of program had to be worked out also 
at other points like San Antonio, Austin, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Marshall, and Texarkana. At Fort Worth the Direc- 
tor was called upon to address two white institutions, the 
Texas Christian University and the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

The interest ran so high throughout the state that in re- 
sponse to local requests branches are being organized in all 
large cities of Texas to function through the ‘‘State-Wide 
Organization, the Southwest Branch.’’ To supply the locel 
demand it has been requested that there be established in 
Houston a depository of the publications of the Association 
to facilitate the distribution of such literature. 

Wherever the Director went in that section he was agree- 
ably surprised to observe the fine cooperation of the Ne- 
groes. Outstanding men in religion, education, and social up- 
lift stand ready at all strategic points to give the movement 
a hearing. The Director was still more surprised to find the 
whites so deeply interested in the uplift of the Negroes. Here 
and there prominent whites go out of their way to help the 
more unfortunate element. At certain points they seemed to 
be more anxious to hear the story of the achievements of the 
Negro than the Negroes were themselves. Certain whites 
expressed to the Director the thought that it is more advis- 
able to address the meetings of whites than those of Negroes 
because the former are in greater need of the message which 
he brings. 

Leaving the Southwest, the Director had the time to ad- 
dress the very enthusiastic group of progressive citizens in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. He reached also a number of desirable 
citizens in Fort Smith, Arkansas. Unusually enthusiastic 
groups welcomed his message in the public high school and 
the State College in Pine Bluff and at Philander Smith Col- 
lege in Little Rock. Before leaving Little Rock the profes- 
sional and business men of the city, headed by Mr. Scipio 
A. Jones and Mr. J. H. Lewis, entertained him at dinner. 

On reaching St. Louis the Director found there arrange- 
ments which made unusual demands upon his time. This 
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was made possible by the unfailing interest of Mr. A. G. 
Lindsay of that city and by the systematic efforts through- 
out the year made by Mr. Herman Dreer, Vice-Principal of 
the Sumner High School. Consecrated to the task of popu- 
larizing the truth as it is now revealed by the study of the 
Negro background, this teacher has set a fine example by 
organizing such groups in that city to do the work which the 
public schools have failed to undertake. Of the most interest- 
ing groups thus brought together the classes meeting Mr. 
Dreer each Saturday at Poro College were the most impres- 
sive. There with the assistance of a coworker he assembles 
weekly groups of little children of the first or second grade, 
of the more advanced ones of the third or fourth grade, and 
a number of adults who take lessons in Negro history from 
books adapted to their capacity. Under such leadership, then, 
it was an easy matter to bring together for public exercises 
of this sort a large audience in East St. Louis across the 
river in Illinois, and two similar assemblies in the Berea 
Presbyterian Church and the Central Baptist Church of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Because of other calls, moreover, the Director had to go 
West from St. Louis to address in Wichita, Kansas, the 
Book Lovers Club now directing attention to this task as 
one of the most important concerns of their organization. 
Returning, he spoke also to the faculty and students of Lin- 
coln University of Missouri at Jefferson City and assisted 
them in deciding upon a list of desirable books for their 
modern library. 

In the East, the speaking engagements were largely filled 
by the Assistant to the Director, Mr. Rayford W. Logan. 
Through the cooperation of the Washington, D.C., Public 
School administrators, principals, and teachers, he was in- 
vited to address the entire assembly of faculty and students 
of the two senior high schools (Dunbar and Armstrong), the 
evening high school, four junior high schools (Browne, Fran- 
cis, Randall, and Shaw), and the Bell elementary school. An 
invitation from Miner Teachers College which had to be 
cancelled at the last minute was filled later. 
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Most of these schools as well as many others in the city 
had programs every day of Negro History Week consisting 
of pageants, plays, songs, and speeches by distinguished per- 
sons. Congressman Oscar De Priest, in particular, filled 
many engagements not only in the schools but also before 
civic and parent-teacher associations. Professors Brawley 
and Wesley, of Howard University, and Miss Sadie I. 
Daniel, of Miner Teachers College, addressed assemblies at 
Howard, Miner and other institutions. Professor J. W. Riley, 
of Howard, delivered an interesting address at the Mary- 
land State Normal School. 

That the interest in Washington was not confined to the 
public schools is evident from the other engagements filled 
by Mr. Logan. He opened the week from the pulpit of the 
Israel C. M. E. Church at the regular morning service and 
of the Tabor Presbyterian Church in the evening. On Mon- 
day morning he addressed the members of the colored and 
white Y.W.C.A. staffs at the Phillis Wheatley Y.W.C.A. One 
result of this meeting was the proposal to hold monthly meet- 
ings to discuss problems of interest to the two races. On 
Wednesday evening Mr. Logan was the principal speaker 
at the annual banquet of the Derby Club attended not only 
by its own members but also by many other professional and 
business men and educators. The following night was given 
over to a mass meeting, in the auditorium of the Garnet- 
Patterson school building, sponsored by the Federation of 
Civic Associations of the District of Columbia of which Mr. 
George W. Beasley is the president. 

Because of these numerous engagements in Washington, 
Mr. Logan could not accept many calls out of the city. He 
did, nevertheless, speak at a public assembly in Baltimore on 
February 14 and in Tarrytown, New York, on February 19. 
The meeting in the latter city was particularly inspiring 
because of the courage of the promoters in a city with a 
colored population of well under a thousand. A number of 
white people including the Mayor of North Tarrytown and 
practically all of the colored population filled the Shiloh 
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Baptist Church in their desire to hear more about the his- 
tory of the Negro. 

Inasmuch as the small staff and the coworkers of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History could not 
take care of all of these engagements, distinguished persons 
at other points willingly served the public as speakers. 
Prominent among these should be mentioned Mr. Arthur A. 
Schomburg who delivered several addresses in the Greater 
New York City area. Equally significant was the fine serv- 
ice rendered by President John W. Davis, of West Virginia 
State College, who spoke in the Tidewater Virginia section, 
especially in Norfolk and at Hampton Institute. Urban cen- 
ters like Chicago, Columbus, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, and Atlanta relied mainly upon local ladies and gen- 
tlemen for messages of information in the celebration of 
Negro History Week. 


JONATHAN JASPER WRIGHT, ASSOCIATE JUS- 
TICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 1870-77 


Jonathan Jasper Wright is a unique character in the 
annals of Negro history, for he is the only member of the 
race who ever sat on the bench of the Supreme Court of any 
American state;' it is this distinction which gives him a 
place in history. Strangely enough, it was in the most aris- 
tocratic and oligarchic of all the Southern States, South 
Carolina, that Wright suddenly found himself elected to sit 
in a position formerly occupied by jurists as distinguished 
as Harper, Dunkin, O’Neall and Wardlaw. Needless to say, 
this could have occurred only during that era of political up- 
heaval following the Civil War when a new element was 
thrust into power. 

Like the majority of Negroes who became prominent in 
the South during Reconstruction, Wright was a carpet-bag- 
ger, anative of Pennsylvania who had been educated in New 
York and who had acquired an education superior to any ob- 
tainable by the Southern Negro. He was born in Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, on February 11, 1840, presumably 
of free parents. Nothing is known of his mother. His father, 
a farmer, soon moved to Susquehanna County, Pennsyl- 
vania. There young Jonathan Jasper seems to have been 

1T have been unable to find any instance of a Negro attaining a judicial 
position higher than that of justice of the peace. (This statement, of course, 
applies only to the Southern States during Reconstruction.) In 1875 W. J. Whip- 
per, a Negro, was elected judge of the first judicial district (Charleston) of 
South Carolina by the general assembly. Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain re- 
fused to issue his commission, however, on the ground that the term of Whip- 
per’s predecessor had not legally expired. This refusal was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the State in an action which Whipper brought to obtain 
possession of the bench. See F. B. Simkins and R. H. Woody, South Carolina 
During Reconstruction (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1932), 477-78. In Mississippi at least 
four Negro lawyers were ‘‘at one time or another clerks of their respective 
circuits or chancery courts,’’ and in one instance a Negro lawyer was appointed 
district attorney for the conduct of one particular case. See Irvin C. Mollison, 
‘*Negro Lawyers in Mississippi,’’ in Journal of Negro History, XV (Jan. 
1930), 61, 67. 
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sufficiently ambitious and industrious to save enough money 
to attend Lancasterian University at Ithaca, New York. 
Whether or not he obtained a degree from that institution 
is not known.? At any rate he must have made considerable 
progress, for when he left the university he began the study 
of law in the office of Bently, Fith and Bently at Montrose, 
Pennsylvania. In the meantime he had obtained a first-class 
certificate and was supporting himself and improving his 
education by teaching school.* He continued his legal edu- 
cation by reading law in the office of Judge O. Collins at 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Perhaps it was his teaching experience and legal train- 
ign which induced the American Missionary Society to send 
Wright, along with others, to South Carolina in 1865 to 
organize Negro schools. He was stationed at Beaufort in the 
very center of the State’s Negro population. After remain- 
ing one year in Beaufort, he returned to Pennsylvania; there 
he achieved the distinction of being the first Negro to pass 
the tests of the legal examiners of his county and be ad- 
mitted to practice law in Pennsylvania. He had been refused 
a legal examination in 1865, but after the passage of the first 
Civil Rights Bill over Johnson’s veto, he was given an ex- 
amination and was admitted to the bar on August 13, 1866.* 
The same year Wright returned to Beaufort with an ap- 
pointment from General O. O. Howard as legal advisor of 
refugees and freedmen. This position he held until 1868 
when he resigned,® partly because his work was practically 
over and partly because he wished to enter politics. In 1867 

* The Charleston Daily News, July 26, 1867, said that Wright claimed to be 
a graduate of a college in New York. 

* Wright said later that he had had seven years’ experience in teaching 
school, and that he had visited schools in Massachusetts, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, ‘‘and a large number of States.’’ See Proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention of South Carolina, held at Charleston, S.C., beginning January 14 
and ending March 17, 1868 (Charleston, 1868), 693, 698. 

“Charleston Weekly News and Courier, February 25, 1885. Harper’s Weekly, 
XIV (March 5, 1870), 151, says that Wright was admitted to the bar August 
13, 1865, after the passage of the Civil Rights Bill. But this bill was not passed 


until April 9, 1866. 
* Charleston Weekly News and Courier, Feb. 25, 1885. 
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he was said to be the only colored lawyer within the State.° 

Wright was elected a member of the constitutional con- 
vention of South Carolina which assembled at Charleston on 
January 14, 1868, ‘‘for the purpose of framing a constitu- 
tional and civil government.’’ He was chosen one of the five 
vice-presidents of the convention, he and William Beverly 
Nash being the two colored vice-presidents. Wright spoke 
frequently but usually to the point; he showed much good 
sense, and he exerted a moderating and restraining influence 
upon the more radical colored members of the convention. 
He was a member of the judiciary committee, and it is in- 
teresting to note, in view of his subsequent election to the 
Supreme Court, his views on the judiciary. He was opposed 
to the appointment of the Supreme Court judges by the gov- 
ernor with the consent of the senate. He thought that the 
people, through the general assembly, should determine the 
election of Supreme Court judges, but he was in favor of the 
popular election of circuit judges. He also objected to a life 
tenure for judges; ten years was enough, he thought. 
Throughout his career Wright was a moderate in politics. 
He did not wish to see the Negro climb higher than he could 
expect to remain. Wright was a compromiser, in the best 
sense of the word, who sensed the fact that the Negro, with- 
out experience and training, regardless of any innate ability 
which he might possess, could not be expected to administer 
the government as honestly and efficiently as men of exper- 
ience. He wanted to attract to the Republican party such 
experienced men; he was ready to welcome their co-opera- 
tion, and he did not wish to antagonize them, as the radicals 
within his party were inclined to do. Nothing illustrates this 
better than his reason for limiting the term of the judiciary. 
Let us quote from his speech in the convention: ‘‘We have 
in our ranks but a few men of legal experience, capable of 
discharging the high duties incumbent upon a Judge... . 
There are men in the legal profession, men of ability and 
experience, liberal men, who are now ready to get upon the 
reconstruction train, and acknowledge the principles of 

* Charleston Daily News, July 26, 1867. 
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progress and civilization, were it not for the fear of the 
prejudice of that public opinion which is opposed to our 
plan of reconstruction. Whenever these men come in and 
advocate the cause of humanity and justice, they will natur- 
ally be sought for to run the machinery of our State govern- 
ment... and we are ready and anxious to receive them, and 
place them in those high positions.’’’ As finally fixed in the 
Constitution the judges were to be elected by the general as- 
sembly, the term of the Supreme Court judges being six 
years. 

Following the constitutional convention, Wright was 
elected a State senator from Beaufort. In the senate he im- 
mediately assumed a commanding position. He had the repu- 
tation of being the ablest colored man in the State, and he 
even won the respect of some of his Democratic contempo- 
raries. Certainly the Democratic newspapers did not de- 
nounce him in the bitter words they were ever ready to pour 
out against an aspiring Negro. On the contrary, they did not 
hesitate to compliment him. On one occasion the Charleston 
Daily News,’ the leading anti-Republican newspaper of the 
State, commented that Wright was said to have done much 
good in relieving the wants of the people as an agent for the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, that he was a ready off-hand speaker, 
and that it was woe unto any delegate in the constitutional 
convention from the rural districts who got into his hands. 
Later the same paper stated that Wright could out-talk any 
man on the floor of the convention and had the assurance to 
attack any subject, that he was clear-headed, quick as a 
flash, by no means a bitter Radical, and that he had a whole- 
some influence among the colored men.*® At another time the 
Charleston Daily News referred to him as a ‘‘very intelli- 
gent, well-spoken colored lawyer.’’” 

Wright’s personal appearance was somewhat striking. He 
was a full-blooded Negro, nearly six feet tall, with a some- 


™ Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention, 599-600. 
* Jan. 15, 1868. 

* Charleston Daily News, Mar. 9, 1868. 

” July 26, 1867. 
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what long, narrow head, and a rather high, protuberant 
forehead. The Nation said he had a ‘‘head singularly thin 
and very high in the region of benevolence and self-esteem.’’ 
Colonel A. K. McClure, in writing sketches of members of 
the legislature for the New York Tribune, said Wright was 
the most notable Negro in that body, ‘‘with a finely chiseled 
face and handsomely developed head.’’" He was nearly al- 
ways good-humored, although when speaking he was serious 
rather than facetious. He was inclined to lisp in his speech, 
so he spoke in a slow, precise tone, and in rather grandilo- 
quent language.”* 

Before describing the election of Wright, something 
should be said of the court with which he was to be asso- 
ciated. It had been created by the Constitution of 1868 to 
replace the court of appeals at law and in equity, and the 
court of errors existing under the provisional government. 
It was to have appellate jurisdiction only in cases of chan- 
cery, and was to constitute a court for errors at law.** It was 
largely, then, an experiment, and much would depend upon 
the personnel of the court. While the legislature would enact 
laws determining the details of organization, it was upon the 
chief justice and his two associates that the task of main- 
taining the dignity, honor, and respect of the court, so im- 
portant in jurisprudence, would fall. And of course the re- 
sponsibility of the political party in power was a serious 
one. Fortunately the legislature selected as chief justice a 
man of experience, integrity, and recognized ability, Frank- 
lin J. Moses, Sr., who had the respect of the bar of the State. 
Associate Justice A. J. Willard was a well-trained lawyer 
from New York; he succeeded Moses upon his death in 1877 
and remained on the bench until 1880. The third justice, 
Solomon L. Hoge, was a graduate of the Cincinnati Law 
School, but a man of little legal experience, and after eight- 
een months on the bench without having written a single 


™ Quoted in the Charleston News and Courier, Feb. 20, 1885. 

“Charleston Daily News, Jan. 22, 1870; Philadelphia Times, Aug. 15, 
1878. 

* Constitution of 1868, Art. IV. 
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opinion he resigned to enter Congress. It was his successor 
that the legislature was to elect in 1870.%* 

There seems to have been a definite intention on the part 
of the Republican legislature to elect a colored man to suc- 
ceed Hoge. In January, 1870, the Charleston Daily News an- 
nounced that attempts were being made to hold off the elec- 
tion for a judge of the Supreme Court so that justices Moses 
and Willard might not be contaminated by association with 
a Negro judge. This newspaper went on to remark that the 
scalawags and carpet-baggers, in trying to postpone the 
election, were growing too proud for their place; they were 
forgetting who had made them the little that they were.” 
Nevertheless, the election was held in joint assembly on 
February 1, 1870, to fill the unexpired term of Hoge which 
ended on July 30. It was generally known that the contest 
would be between Wright of the senate and another promi- 
nent colored lawyer, W. J. Whipper, from the house. Just a 
few nights before the election Speaker Moses of the house, 
son of Chief Justice Moses, gave a dinner in honor of Whip- 
per and was evidently trying to engineer his election.”* Just 
what political maneuvers among members of the legislature 
were engaged in by Wright and Whipper is unknown. At any 
rate, on the day of election the two sat at the same desk, with 
a mutual friend between them. The reporter said Wright 
looked a little uneasy, but that his face wore its usual good- 
humored expression.’” Robert C. DeLarge, a Negro legis- 
lator and future Congressman, nominated D. T. Corbin, a 
smart white carpet-bag lawyer; comptroller general J. L. 
Neagle, white, nominated Whipper; and R. H. ‘‘Daddy”’ 
Cain, Negro legislator and preacher usually found on the 
side of reform, nominated Wright. With few exceptions the 
small Democratic minority in the legislature voted for 

“For a fuller description of the judicial system set up in 1868 see Simkins 
and Woody, op. cit., 140 ff. 

*% Jan. 24, 1870. 

*Tt is interesting to note that both Moses, Jr., and Whipper were elected 
to fill circuit judgeships in 1875 but were not permitted to qualify, largely on 


their alleged unfitness. 
* Charleston Tri-weekly News, Feb. 5, 1870. 
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Wright, possibly for two reasons. In the first place, there is 
little doubt but that Wright was the superior of Whipper not 
only in legal training but in character. Whipper was a man 
of notoriously loose habits. In the second place, it was ru- 
mored that Wright’s friends had promised the Democrats 
support in electing their candidate to the vacant fifth cir- 
cuit judgeship.** When the votes were counted Wright had 
72, Whipper 57, and ex-governor James L. Orr, 3.7 On the 
next day Wright resigned from the senate, and on the same 
day took his seat as a member of the court. ‘‘ During the day 
he gave a champagne collation.’’”° When he walked into court 
to take his seat, without his judicial robes, not having had 
time to procure them, Chief Justice Moses arose, bowed, 
and extended his hand to Wright. Justice Willard, the car- 
pet-bagger, on the other hand, made no sign of recognition 
whatever.” On December 9, 1870, Justice Wright was elected 
for the full term of six years, defeating Hoge and C. D. 
Melton, a native white, by a decisive vote.” Thus the court 
as constituted consisted, until March, 1877, of Moses, a scal- 
awag, Willard, a carpet-bagger, and Wright, a Negro. A 
short time after his election to the judgeship, the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon Wright by the Avery College of 
Pittsburgh.” 

It is curious to note the public reaction to Wright’s elec- 
tion. There was not that torrent of abuse which the press 
usually poured out upon scalawags and Negroes who were 
elected to high office. The contrast with the attitude of the 
press in 1875 upon the election of Whipper, before referred 
to, was marked. The explanation seems to be that the press 
and the people generally recognized the proven good char- 
acter of Wright, and while they did not approve of the elec- 
tion of a Negro to the Supreme Court, they were perfectly 
aware of the fact that the legislature had acted with much 


* Charleston Tri-weekly News, Feb. 5, 1870. 

” House Journal, 1869-70, 317. 

*® Charleston Tri-weekly News, Feb. 5, 1870. 

1 See Charleston Daily News and Charleston Daily Courier, Feb. 1-5, 1870. 
* House Journal, 1870-71, 76. 

* Charleston Daily News, July 13, 1870. 
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moderation and good sense in electing Wright other than 
some less fit person. In fact, it was generally reported that 
previous to the election Wright had acknowledged his in- 
capacity for the office, but stated that if it was the intention 
of the dominant party to place a colored man on the bench, 
he, as being the most competent colored man in the State, 
was entitled to it.* The most bitter attack upon Wright was 
that of Edward McCrady, in a pamphlet which the Charles- 
ton newspapers refused to print. He stated that had Wright 
been a white man he could never have attained the position 
he then held; that he had been nominally a lawyer for only 
four years; and that he had never been engaged in any case 
before the court in which he then sat, or indeed in any other 
court.” We do not know the extent of Wright’s legal practice 
before his election. He had only been admitted to the South 
Carolina bar in 1868, when he, Whipper, and Robert B. El- 
liott, another colored lawyer, had been examined by Daniel 
H. Chamberlain, later governor, and State senator Mont- 
gomery.” Since then most of his time had been taken up with 
politics and the senate. 

Nevertheless, Wright’s career on the bench evidenced 
considerable ability. While it is true that all the important 
cases involving novel points of law or large political or eco- 
nomic interests were decided by Moses or Willard, of the 
425 cases decided during his seven-year tenure, eighty-seven 
were written by Wright. He dissented in only one case.*’ His 
written opinions were clearly expressed and judicious in 
tone. They involved no intricate legal points, and it is prob- 
ably true that Wright had no ambition to shine as a great 
jurist. He seems to have willingly permitted his colleagues 
to assume the more important cases. As far as is known, no 
serious friction ever developed between Wright and his two 
white colleagues. It is true, also, that he never made himself 


* Charleston Weekly News and Courier, Mar. 10, 1870; Feb. 25, 1885. 

* Edward McCrady, A Review of the Resolutions of the Press Conference. 
Charleston, 1870. 

** Charleston Daily News, Sept. 24, 1868. 

* See the Supreme Court Reports for those years. 
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obnoxious in a political way by leaving the bench to take 
the stump. He seems to have been assiduous in attention to 
his duties and to have performed them creditably. 

It was during the contested election of 1876 that Justice 
Wright became the center of a heated controversy between 
the rival claimants for the governorship. The Democrats 
supporting Hampton and the Republicans supporting 
Chamberlain each claimed to have elected a quorum of the 
legislature and also the governor. Two houses, the Demo- 
cratic under W. H. Wallace and the Republican with E. W. 
M. Mackey as speaker, had been organized, and by Decem- 
ber 14, 1876, both Chamberlain and Hampton had been de- 
clared by their adherents to be the true governor. Without 
entering into the details of the contest, it is sufficient to say 
that it was carried before the courts. The first point to be 
decided was the legality of one of the two houses. On De- 
cember 6 the Supreme Court, in a unanimous decision, held 
that Wallace was the speaker of a legally constituted house.” 

But the contest for the gubernatorial chair was still un- 
settled. On December 20, 1876, Chamberlain, acting in his 
executive capacity, issued a pardon to Peter Smith, a convict 
in the State penitentiary. The superintendent refused to 
honor the pardon and the prisoner sued for a writ of habeas 
corpus before circuit judge Carpenter. Carpenter followed 
the Supreme Court in holding that the Wallace House was 
legal, but ruled that Hampton had not been legally installed 
by the general assembly. This left Chamberlain ‘‘lawfully 
in possession of the executive office.’’® In January, 1877, 
however, Hampton issued a pardon to a prisoner confined 
in the Chester County jail. The sheriff denied the validity 
of the pardon, but when the case was brought before Judge 
T. J. Mackey, he ruled that Hampton was governor and dis- 
charged the prisoner. 

A similar case, arising out of a pardon issued by Hamp- 
ton to one Tilda Norris in February, 1877, was brought be- 


*8 State, ex rel. Wallace, v. Hayne and Mackey, 8 S. C. 367. 
* For details see Simkins and Woody, op. cit., 532-533. 
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fore the Supreme Court. After a lengthy argument from 
both sides, Justices Willard and Wright concurred, Febru- 
ary 27, in signing an order for the discharge of the prisoner. 
The Court was thus saying in effect that Hampton was the 
legal governor and that his pardon should be recognized.*° 
Chief Justice Moses had been stricken with paralysis and 
was mortally ill at the time, but the order was written by 
Willard and signed by Wright who said, ‘‘I concur in the 
above.’’ Since Moses could not appear in court, it was es- 
sential that the two remaining judges concur, else there 
could be no decision. Two days later, however, on Thursday, 
March 1, Wright sent to Willard by the clerk of the court a 
somewhat lengthy opinion exactly contrary to the one made 
on the 27th of February. It was accompanied by the follow- 
ing memorandum :** 

Having attached my name to an order discharging the petitioner 
in this case on the 27th day of February, 1877, after mature delibera- 
tion, believing that the order should not have been made, I now here- 
by revoke, recall, and cancel said order, so far as my signature may 
have given it sanction, and substitute the foregoing opinion in its 


stead. 
J.J. Wright, A. J., 8. C. 


When Wright signed the original order on Tuesday he had 
an agreement with Willard that it would not be filed until 
Saturday, thus giving Wright time to prepare and submit 
an opinion.** On Friday, March 2, the order releasing the 
prisoner was filed by Willard, the revocation by Wright not 
being allowed.** 

It is difficult to arrive at the reason for Wright’s action. 
It was alleged by the Democratic press that leading Repub- 
licans, including R. H. Gleaves, Negro lieutenant-governor 
during Chamberlain’s administration, and R. B. Elliott, Ne- 
gro lawyer and candidate for attorney-general on the Cham- 
berlain ticket in 1876, had been seen constantly with Wright 

” Ex parte Norris, 8 S. C. 408. 

Tbid., 459-68. 


Thid., 469. 
[bid., 459. 
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and had influenced him.’ It was said that his ‘‘steps are 
constantly dogged by negroes, and Radical detectives have 
been put upon his track, and I learn that on yesterday he 
was visited by a large delegation of old negro women, in 
society uniform, who entreated him, on bended knees, to de- 
cide in Chamberlain’s favor.’’* On the other hand, the 
Union-Herald, a Republican newspaper in Columbia, 
charged that Wright had been induced to sign the first order 
by force and duress and fear of death and destruction to 
‘*‘himself and many others.’’* 

After revoking, or attempting to revoke, his signature 
to the order, Wright, in company with W J. Whipper, left 
Columbia and went to Beaufort, where he was interviewed 
by a Journal of Commerce reporter. According to the re- 
porter, Wright stated that as early as February 21 Willard 
had suggested to him that he leave the State and go to Wash- 
ington or Florida. Wright decided to go to Washington and 
court was adjourned from Friday until Monday. For some 
reason he did not go to Washington, and on Saturday Wil- 
lard sent for him, but Wright was not ready to give a deci- 
sion. They met again on Monday, and on Tuesday the 27th 
Willard presented the order to be signed. James Connor, the 
leading attorney for the Democrats, was present, and ac- 
cording to Wright said, ‘‘There have been two governments 
in this State running along side by side without bloodshed. 
The people have been restrained so far, but I fear they can- 
not be restrained much longer unless this matter is settled.”’ 
Connor then left the room. Willard arose in a passion and 
said, ‘‘I have done all I could and if bloodshed comes I shall 
be clear.’’ He then started to leave. When he got to the door, 
Wright said, ‘‘Wait a moment,’’ that he would sign the or- 
der if Willard would not file it until Saturday and give him 
time to write an opinion. Willard consented and the order 
was signed. On Thursday Wright sent the opinion to Wil- 
lard, ‘‘saying to him that I had come to different conclusions 

* Charleston Journal of Commerce, Feb. 27, 1877. 


% Ibid., Feb. 28, 1877. 
* Ibid., Mar. 3, 1877. 
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from what the order expressed, and asking him to send the 
order back that I might cancel it.’’*” Apparently the retrac- 
tion desired to be made by Wright was not permitted, for on 
March 7 Justice Willard filed a statement with the court in 
which he said that ‘‘The order in question terminated the 
present proceedings by habeas corpus by discharging the 
prisoner. ’’* 

It was currently reported in the press that when Wright 
had first been asked to sign the order he had stated that he 
fully concurred in the opinions and views of Willard but that 
his life would be in danger if he united in a decision declar- 
ing Hampton governor. Finally Wright expressed a will- 
ingness to sign the order but requested a postponement until 
he could see Hampton. Protection was promised by Hamp- 
ton; still Wright decided to leave the State for a time and 
accepted two months’ back pay from Johnson Hagood, 
Hampton’s treasurer. Charges were also made that Wright 
had sold his decision to the Democrats for $100,000.*° 

Of course, it is impossible to accept at face value the 
charges made by the Democratic press during this time of 
tremendous excitement. What the actual facts were I have 
been unable to determine. Certainly both political parties 
would have brought to bear upon Wright all possible pres- 
sure; and he may well have been in actual fear for his life, 
for bloodshed and race riots were imminent. He may very 
well have arrived honestly at a different conclusion from 
that which he had been persuaded first to accept. At any 
rate, he had made the stipulation that the order not be filed 
until he had an opportunity to write an opinion. 

It was also charged by the contemporary press that the 
opinion had been written by Chamberlain, a trained lawyer. 
Justice Willard himself, in his statement referred to above, 
implies that it may not have been the work of Wright. Wil- 
lard states that on ‘‘Thursday an opinion was placed in my 
hand by the Clerk of the Court, purporting to be the opinion 

* Charleston Journal of Commerce, Mar. 5, 1877. 


*8 8. C. 469. 
Charleston Journal of Commerce, Mar. 3, 1877. 
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of Judge Wright, although not endorsed with his signature 
in the customary manner. This opinion was accompanied by 
a memorandum having the signature of Judge Wright, pur- 
porting to be a revocation of the previous order in which he 
had concurred.’’*° It would have been only natural for the 
Democrats to make this charge; whether it is true or not I 
cannot say. It is true, I believe, that Wright was perfectly 
capable of writing the opinion, not only because of his legal 
knowledge but also because of the exhaustive legal argu- 
ments which had been presented before him. 

The opinion was written in the first person. It recognized 
the political nature of the case involved, but the court could 
not ‘‘take notice of the interests, wishes or purposes of po- 
litical parties as such. In its judicial capacity it knows no 
parties ... the contending political parties ... regard their 
respective interests as largely involved.’’ The case there- 
fore presented an ‘‘unusual degree of responsibility, com- 
bined with matters of great inherent difficulty as well as 
delicacy. As one member of the Court, I accept such respon- 
sibility with what I conceive to be a becoming spirit of self- 
distrust.’’ His conclusions were ‘‘founded on the best re- 
flection and deepest study I have been able to give this 
ease.’’ Wright’s main objection to the conclusion of Willard 
and to the contention of the Democrats was to the uncon- 
stitutional manner in which Hampton had been declared 
governor. He insisted that under the constitution the 
Speaker of the House had to open and publish the election 
returns in the presence of both houses. This had not been 
done. Wright did not admit such a process was merely 
mechanical or physical, as the Hampton adherents claimed, 
but that it was mandatory on the part of the constitution. 
In conclusion he stated that he had ‘‘most strenuously en- 
deavored to arrive at correct conclusions,’’ that he had 
taken the constitution as his ‘‘supreme guide,’’ and that 
if he had erred he would ‘‘greatly regret it,’’ but that he 
would have the consolation of knowing that he had upheld 
the honor of the judicial trust imposed upon him by his oath 

“8 8. C. 469. 
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of office." Important as the Tilda Norris case was, it did not 
actually make Hampton governor of South Carolina. That 
was done by the action of President Hayes resulting in the 
withdrawal of the Federal troops, and the hearty acceptance 
of the Hampton regime by the white people of the State. 

Following the collapse of the Chamberlain government, 
and the death of Chief Justice Moses, Justice Willard was 
made chief justice,** and in the summer of 1877 Justice 
Wright resigned, the resignation to take effect December 1, 
1877.** The last case upon which he sat was decided April 26, 
1877.4* His successor was A. C. Haskell, chairman of the 
Democratic executive committee in 1876. Hampton’s letter 
accepting Wright’s resignation, dated August 6, 1877, is 
worth quoting :* 


Dear Sir: 


Your favor of this date, covering your resignation of the office 
of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of this State, is at hand 
and contents noted. 

I accept the same as a tribute on your part to the quietude of the 
State, and as in no sense an acknowledgment of the truth of the 
charges which have been made against you. 


The charges referred to in the above letter concerned 
Wright’s action in the Tilda Norris case, and also the al- 
leged acceptance of a bribe in another case appearing before 
the court. This case was that of William Whaley vs. the 
Bank of Charleston, and a large sum of money was involved. 
The case had been before the court in the spring of 1874, but 


“8S. C. 460. 

“During the contested election, Willard was favorable to Hampton’s 
claim. John S. Reynolds, a contemporary journalist writing many years later, 
states, in reference to the case of State, ex rel. Wallace, v. Hayne and Mackey, 
in which the court held the Wallace House to be legal, that ‘‘ There can be little 
doubt that Judge Willard deserved chief credit for the stand taken by the 
supreme court in this case.’’? Columbia State, May 7, 1900. We have seen the 
position taken by Willard in the Tilda Norris case. Reynolds also states that 
Willard’s elevation was ‘‘due largely to the known wishes of Gov. Hampton, 
evidently shared by a large body of the white people of the State.’’ Ibid. 

* Senate Journal, 1877-78, 17. 

“9 S.C. 4. 

“* Quoted in Charleston Weekly News and Courier, Feb. 25, 1885. 
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the charge of bribery, made by the committee of the Demo- 
cratic legislature appointed to investigate certain frauds 
against the State, was not brought before the public until 
1878. It was alleged that Justice Moses favored Whaley’s 
claim and that Willard opposed it; consequently it was 
necessary to secure the favor of Wright so as to have a 
majority of the court. The charge was based almost entirely 
upon the testimony of F. J. Moses, Jr., son of the chief jus- 
tice, former governor, and a notorious character whose testi- 
mony could scarcely be accepted without ample substantia- 
tion. Moses stated that since he was governor at the time of 
the alleged bribery and was known to have a great personal 
influence over Wright, that Daniel H. Chamberlain, one of 
the attorneys for Whaley, came to see him and requested 
him to ascertain from Wright how much money would be 
demanded for his concurrence with the chief justice in this 
case. As Moses related, ‘‘I immediately called on Judge 
Wright in reference to the matter, and he asked a few days 
within which to determine; finally he agreed to concur with 
the Chief Justice on payment of $2,500 by Chamberlain. I 
delivered his message to Chamberlain, whereupon he gave 
two several notes, payable to myself, that were to be paid 
Wright. ... I collected the amounts of the notes, less the dis- 
count, and then borrowed the entire sum from Wright.’’ 
Moses, Jr., purported to show a copy of a note from Cham- 
berlain, the original of which had been seen by three wit- 
nesses, to this effect: ‘‘Dear Gov.: Please arrange that mat- 
ter at 2,000 or 3,000 as may be necessary. Let me know ex- 
actly what is needed after your interview, and I will be on 
hand....’’ The investigating committee summed up the case 
by stating that it had not a doubt that Chamberlain paid the 
money to Moses, but ‘‘Whether Judge Wright was to re- 
ceive any part of it, or whether he did receive any part of it, 
your Committee are unable to determine.’’** 

In considering this case, however, there are several fac- 


“The entire testimony is printed in the Report of the Joint Investigating 
Committee on Public Frauds, ‘‘Bribery by D. H. Chamberlain in the Whaley 
Case before the Supreme Court.’’ Columbia, 8. C., 1878. 
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tors which lead to the conclusion that Wright was not guilty 
of the charge. In the first place, a study of the evidence and 
a knowledge of the political conditions then existing within 
the State indicate that the whole purpose was to establish 
the guilt of Chamberlain. Secondly, it would be absolutely 
impossible to accept the testimony of Moses without con- 
tributory evidence. That evidence is lacking. Only one of the 
three witnesses besides Moses who had seen the original of 
the note from Chamberlain to Moses was called to testify. 
And this witness, John B. Dennis, was utterly unreliable. 
Further, at least three other well-known citizens, who 
Moses said had full knowledge of the facts in the case, were 
not called to testify. Thirdly, even granting the authenticity 
of the note from Chamberlain to Moses, in none of its word- 
ing did it implicate Wright. Fourthly, the individuals with 
whom Moses said he discounted the $2,500 in notes given by 
Chamberlain were not called to testify. Fifthly, after Moses’ 
story had been published in the New York World and re- 
printed in the Columbia Register, February, 1878, Wright 
addressed a communication to the legislature in which he 
said :*” 


Although I am no longer a Judge of the Supreme Court, I hold 
myself responsible to the law for any violation of it while I held that 
distinguished position, as well as to an enlightened public sentiment 
for every act and word of my life, and I therefore pray your honor- 
able bodies to take such action as will cause the testimony of the 
said Moses, and of any other person or persons who have testified 
before the Joint Committee of Investigation in the same manner, 
to be laid before the proper law officers of the State, to the end 
that, if sufficient evidence be found to warrant it, legal proceedings 
may be at once taken against me, and, if no such evidence be found, 
that I be relieved of the scandalous imputation sought to be put 
upon me. 


One would think that this challenge would have been acted 

upon, had there been sufficient evidence. Lastly, one should 

remember that except for the unproved charges referred to 

in the Tilda Norris case above, and the present case, no 

breath of slander touched Judge Wright. This too in a time 

when almost unbelievable charges of corruption were being 
“ Report of the Joint Investigating Committee on Public Frauds, loc. cit. 
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made in the daily press against any official even suspected of 
wrong-doing. In both instances these charges grew out of 
the bitter political and racial animosity of 1876, and in both 
instances a direct effort was being made to impeach the char- 
acter of Chamberlain, the arch-enemy of the Democrats. The 
burden of proof, of course, was upon the critics of Wright; 
this proof they failed to supply. 

It should be emphasized that Wright was a moderate in 
politics, seeking to conciliate rather than to antagonize. At 
the same time he did not wish to reach a compromise by 
sacrificing the rights of his race. For example, in 1871 he 
brought a damage suit against the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad for having ejected him from a first-class white 
passenger car. The damages were claimed because he had 
been ejected from the car solely on account of color, not- 
withstanding that he held a first-class ticket. He recovered 
$1,200.** In a speech in Charleston in 1872, Wright pointed 
out that all hopes of the Negro race for relief lay with the 
Federal Government. Since the war, slaves had no protec- 
tion except that given by military tribunals, petitions to the 
provisional government praying protection and enfranchise- 
ment had been disregarded; the ‘‘Black Code’’ was de- 
nounced as ‘‘a model of a complete form of human slavery.’’ 
He referred to the efforts made by the Negroes in the con- 
vention of 1868 to get the whites to ‘‘accept the situation.”’ 
‘‘We, as a mass, were uneducated and inexperienced; there 
were but a few whites in that Convention of education and 
experience in legislative matters.’’ Wright said that the col- 
ored race had ‘‘always exhibited diffidence in accepting high 
offices, and it was only when some of the white people proved 
recreant to the trust imposed in them, that we were induced 
to accept any high position, either State or Federal,’’ and 
he reminded his hearers that it was ‘‘next to impossible to 
get white men enough to fill the offices,’’ which helped to 
explain the fact that there were many unworthy and in- 


“Charleston Daily News, April 13; Richmond Whig and Advertiser, April 
14, 1871. 
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competent office-holders. Wright concluded with the perora- 
tion :*° 


Let us ‘‘envy not the oppressor .. .’’ nor cherish any malice or 
hatred in our hearts against any man because he has been a slave- 
holder, or because he differs with us in politics. Let us labor for the 
peace, union and prosperity of all our fellow-citizens of whatever 
race or color... let us with a fixed, firm, hearty, earnest, and un- 
swerving determination move steadily on and on, fanning the flame 
of true liberty until the last vestige of oppression shall be destroyed, 
and when that eventful period shall arrive, when, in the selection of 
rulers, both State and Federal, we shall know no North, no East, 
no South, no West, no white nor colored, no Democrat nor Republi- 
can, but shall choose men because of their moral and intrinsic value, 
their honesty and integrity, their love of unmixed liberty, and their 
ability to perform well the duties to be committed to their charge. 


We know little of Judge Wright after his resignation 
from the bench. He appears to have taken no part in poli- 
tics, and for several years before his death he suffered from 
tuberculosis. He died at his home in Charleston on the night 
of February 18, 1885.°° 

R. H. Woopy 
Duke University 
® Speech delivered by Hon. J. J. Wright at Liberty Hall, Charleston, S.C., 


May 31, 1872. Columbia, 1872. 
5° Charleston Weekly News and Courier, Feb. 25, 1885. 


FORTY JAMAICAN PROVERBS 
INTERPRETATIONS AND INFERENCES 


Certainly not very many in the United States know 
where Jamaica is, or what it is. Some think of it as a place 
in Long Island where rather good horse races may be seen; 
it is only a few who know that Jamaica is a British Island 
in the Caribbean Sea, famous for bananas, for Jamaica gin- 
ger, for sugar and still more well-known for Jamaica Rum. 

The island has a total area of about 4,450 square miles— 
about the size of the state of Connecticut. It is one hundred 
and forty-four miles long and forty-nine miles wide. On the 
map it resembles a sea animal lying ninety miles south of 
Cuba. The population is estimated at about 950,000 of which 
about 14,500 are whites, mostly Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
18,000 indentured East Indians (practically slaves) and 
4,000 Chinese and Japanese. Except for a handful of pros- 
perous Jews, the rest of the population would, in the United 
States, be considered Negroes. As a matter of fact though, 
most of these people do not realize what being a Negro 
means in certain parts of the world; at least they are bliss- 
fully ignorant of the disadvantage of having a pigmented 
epidermis until it is suddenly brought to their attention 
when they step upon the shores of America. In their native 
land, all are proud to be Jamaicans, subjects of the British 
Crown and citizens of the great British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The population is about seventy per cent pure Negro, 
twenty-six per cent colored (mixed black and white of vary- 
ing complexions from near-black to near-white), two per cent 
indentured East Indians and one and one-half per cent 
whites. It can be seen from these figures that more than 
ninety per cent of the people is Negroid. From this large 
group of coloured folk come most of the teachers, ministers, 
business men, professional men such as attorneys, bar- 


* Among other sources one may profitably consult The Statesman’s Year- 
Book, London, 1932, pp. 337 ff. 
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risters, dentists, architects, physicians, surgeons, legislators, 
judges and government officials. 

The government of Jamaica is administered by a Privy 
Council and Governor, nominated by the British Crown (the 
Colonial Office in London) usually at the suggestion of the 
native legislators, and by a Legislative Council composed of 
native Jamaicans, elected by the voters, and ex-officio gov- 
ernment officials. Of the total elected membership of four- 
teen in this Congress only two or three would be considered 
whites in this country; and all are, of course, natives and 
qualified voters. 

Not all the natives vote, but any male adult or any female 
over twenty-five years of age who pays a direct tax of any 
sort is entitled to vote. 

The history of Jamaica is a very fascinating one and 
touches names and movements that are well known. It will 
probably be remembered, for instance, that not so long ago, 
as the home of the buccaneers, Jamaica was considered the 
richest and perhaps the most wicked spot on the face of the 
globe. The natives look back with romantic pride on those 
old days, but it is a pride that is tinged with sorrow for the 
horrors of slavery which lasted until August, 1833.? In the 
hundred years since abolition, the Jamaicans, black, brown 
and white together have moved forward in a march of prog- 
ress that is truly remarkable. 

A black man’s country is Jamaica—and by this state- 
ment the writer means a country where black men climb 
to the top if they have the ambition and the ability. He 
does NOT mean a romantic but benighted country where 
black men are free in every sense of the word—just free to 
do as they please. He means rather a modern civilized up-to- 
date country in which a man is a man, be he black, yellow, 
brown or white; he means a land in which all men compete 
on equal terms and the man with real ability takes his place 


2 For the events connected with the Emancipation Act of 1833, see Wesley, 
Charles H., ‘‘The Neglected Period of Emancipation in Great Britain,’’ Jour- 
nal of Negro History, vol. xvi (April, 1932), pp. 156-179, and ‘‘The Negro 
in the West Indies,’’ Ibid., (January, 1932), pp. 51-66. 
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at the top without regard to skin colour, religion or antece- 
dents. 

Many of the travelers’ tales of Jamaica are illustrated 
with stories and pictures of native women trudging to mar- 
kets with baskets balanced upon their heads, of native huts 
built of wattle and dried mud roofed with thatch and floored 
by terra firma, of native boys running around with only a 
shirt between them and nakedness. Such people and such 
huts are to be found in Jamaica, but let the reader not think 
that all Jamaicans go barefooted and almost naked, nor 
that all native houses are as described above. It would be 
just as accurate for a stranger to judge America from a 
genuine picture of the life of the Kentucky mountaineers, 
or from the true stories of Chicago and New York under- 
world or from the shacks to be seen in any Middle or South- 
ern State. 

The writer has seen in the United States with its cold 
winters shacks far worse than he has been in Jamaica; he 
has seen no specimens of Homo sapiens less degraded than 
in the backwoods of certain parts of the deep South. But 
these worst examples do not give a true picture of America, 
neither do the average traveler’s tales do justice to condi- 
tions in Jamaica. 

Few or absent are the reports that tell of the thirty or 
more free public hospitals, of the 4000 miles of white roads 
(the ‘‘Queen’s Highways’’) which rival those of France for 
being the finest in the world, of the many man-made dams, 
one of which impounds 500 million gallons of water. And too, 
there are important factories producing ice, gas, electricity, 
soap, beer, carbonated beverages, matches, cigars, cigar- 
ettes, shirts, granulated sugar and the famous Jamaica Rum. 
There are in the homes in Jamaica, radio sets, telephones, 
electric appliances; and there are automobiles, airplanes, 
electric cars, buses, taxis, airmail service and all the things 
that one would expect in a modern country. And too, more 
than 100,000 of the native peasant class are entirely inde- 
pendent, own their own homes, have land, employ help and 
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are, on the whole, honest, hardworking, and excellent law- 
abiding citizens. 

But, of course, there are hates and discords and preju- 
dices. The prejudice, however, is of a peculiar type. There 
is an aristocracy of breeding and acumen. The educated well- 
bred classes deal with the illiterates or with the so-called 
lower classes in a most condescending manner. (The popu- 
lation of Jamaica was about 55% literate in 1932.) The edu- 
cated ‘‘aristocrat’’, whether black or brown or white, is 
unconsciously prejudiced against any illiterate person. 

There is no segregation by law or otherwise, no separa- 
tion of the classes by skin colour—the actual basis of dif- 
ferentiation is breeding, personal appearance and intelli- 
gence (mental equipment.) This seems to be a natural situa- 
tion to the Jamaicans for in the so-called upper classes are 
to be found men and women of all colors, white, black, brown 
and so on, moving together, working together and having so- 
cial contact. Many of these of the ‘‘elite’’, as they have been 
christened, are university bred; some hold degrees from Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, London, Aberdeen, Harvard, 
and Yale. Not only are they college bred; they preserve their 
breeding; and, as a whole, they treat each other uniformly 
as fellows and equals. 

Perhaps it is not to the credit of these of the upper 
crust to tell that they feel themselves actually superior to 
others not as well equipped and less fortunate. But that is 
the fact. A black Negro among the ‘‘elite’’ might treat with 
much disdain any middle class person, regardless of his com- 
plexion. They are neither social nor intellectual equals— 
that is all. White collar workers of all complexions have 
somewhat the same attitude toward laborers and domestic 
servants regardless of the pigmentation. 

The writer cannot understand—and he dares to say that 
no Jamaican can understand—the American paradox which 
allows, let us say an illiterate, unkempt streetcleaner to pass 
into a Pullman coach and turns a refined and well dressed 
Harvard honor man into a Jim Crow ear, usually dirty, 
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unswept and reeking with odours. Nor can he appreciate 
the grim humour of a situation in which the Negro presi- 
dent of a university, famous all over the world, should be 
housed in the same ship’s cabin with crab-pickers and gar- 
bage collectors. 

To be sure, honest labour is not in itself degrading, 
though the average Jamaican has that idea at the back 
of his head, but one needs not be a labourer all his life. But 
why is skin colour such a damning possession, regardless of 
achievements or ability, especially since the Negro cannot 
change his hue? Conditions in America, even in the South, 
are rapidly improving in spite of occasional retrogression, 
and it is the wish and hope of many honest Americans that 
the day will come when in America the gifted Negro will take 
his rightful place along with his other fellow citizens. 

The interesting unique social situation in Jamaica is a 
product of long and gradual adjustment since the time Eng- 
lishmen first settled in the Island in 1655. But most of the 
present conditions have evolved since the abolition of slav- 
ery. As a result of this slow evolution, Jamaica is very rich 
in oral tradition and some of the legends are immortalized 
in the folk songs and folklore which undoubtedly date back 
beyond the days of slavery. Probably the most interesting 
portion of the folklore is that portion comprising the ‘‘An- 
nancy Stories’’ in which Brer ’Nancy and his friend Brer 
Tukuma go through a myriad adventures to amuse young- 
sters or to point a moral. To the young Jamaican these ver- 
bal and traditional tales take the place of Aesop’s Fables 
or Andersen’s or Grimm’s Fairy Tales, until he goes to 
school and there in his books comes into contact with the 
stories of other peoples. But these never become as real to 
him as his own familiar ‘‘ Annancy Stories.”’ 

In order to make readers acquainted with some of the 
customs and the philosophy of the people of Jamaica the 
writer has undertaken to mention a few of the native apo- 
thegms or sayings with which he is familiar. Wherever it 
seems necessary, a word or two of explanation or inter- 
pretation may serve to show that there is much of interest 
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in the proverbs of these black folk, who are proud of them- 
selves and of their heritage. 

It will early be noted that in the Jamaican dialect these 
aphorisms have a conspicuous dearth of verbs, adverbs and 
pronouns, and that the elision of terminal consonants is very 
characteristic. The omission of certain such words and let- 
ters give to the sentences almost poetic qualities, make their 
truth keener and their dry wit more evident, for surely ‘‘the 
shorter the joke, the sweeter.’’ To attempt to put these into 
correct grammatical English would wipe away much of the 
vivid pithiness, most of the dry humour, all of the pointed- 
ness of the remarks. 

1, ‘‘Chicken merry, hawk near.’’ 

Just as they are in many other parts of the world, hawks 
are the enemies of the poultryman in Jamaica. The peasant 
ekes out a living by keeping pigs, goats, chickens or even 
ducks, and by cultivating a ‘‘field’’ or a ‘‘ground,’’ in which 
he grows for Saturday market and for family consumption 
such things as yams, sweet potatoes, cocoes, cassava, ba- 
nanas, called collectively ‘‘breadkind.’’ The metaphorical 
warning in this aphorism is probably comparable to the 
phrase ‘‘riding for a fall,’’ and needs no further comment. 

The writer well remembers a method by which peasant 
lads capture or kill hawks. A large unripe pumpkin is 
dressed with the feathers of a hen. When the distinctive ery 
of a chicken-hawk is heard overhead, the lads take to cover 
and by means of a string attached to the stem of the camou- 
flaged pumpkin drag it intermittently short distances. It 
is supposed that from the hawk’s altitude the decoy bears a 
resemblance to a hen scratching for food. The surmise seems 
to be correct, for presently the hawk hovers and swoops 
down with bullet-like rapidity striking its talons deep into 
the heavy unripe pumpkin. 

Now, a hawk can easily fly off with a full grown hen, but 
a large heavy unripe pumpkin is quite another matter. Be- 
fore the bird can recover from the surprise or extricate his 
claws from the fruit, the lads fall upon him with sticks. 

2. ‘‘No call alligator long mout’ ’till y’u pass him.’’ 
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In spite of its insular position hundreds of miles from 
the nearest mainland, Jamaica is the home of large alliga- 
tors. They are found only in three or four very isolated 
places well-known to the natives and are not common deni- 
zens of the streams in which the Island abounds. They seem 
to be of the same species as those on the American main- 
land, but as these reptiles are not known to be long distance 
marine swimmers, the resemblance may probably serve as 
evidence that the island was not so long ago in connection 
with the continental mass of America. 

In this apothegm there seems to be a double meaning: 
first, it refers to the fact that protruding lips (called by 
some of the natives ‘‘duckmouth’’) are the exception among 
these Negroes, and are not considered attractive; secondly, 
it seems to indicate that one should be sure he is out of 
harm’s way before he begins to boast or belittle his dan- 
ger, for it may still overtake him. Compare ‘‘Don’t whistle 
’till you are out of the woods.”’ 

3. ‘Every John Crow think him pickney white.”’ 

The John Crow is a turkey buzzard, the carrion bird par 
excellence. To call a Jamaican ‘‘John Crow’’ is probably 
more grievous an insult than to call a New Englander 
‘‘skunk’’ or a Westerner ‘‘coyote.’’ Adult buzzards have a 
bright red head, devoid of feathers, and black unsightly plu- 
mage, but the young crows are of such dishevelled appear- 
ance that they are uncommonly ugly; yet, the proverb says, 
they seem beautiful and white to their proud parents. 

The traditional ‘‘white standard’’ which the Jamaican 
sets up for himself should be evident here. In the days when 
the proverb probably originated, the white owners, who 
called themselves planters, were for their slaves the height 
of fashion and naturally became the standard at which the 
blacks aimed and for which they longed and strove. The 
emancipated blacks aped their former masters in all things, 
in customs, manners, dress and even too in vices. When the 
master did anything it was argued that the ‘‘buckra’’ ought 
to know, so the blacks imitated them, and most of the Ne- 
groid Jamaicans do so even today, so much so that the edu- 
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cated Jamaicans of the upper classes and even of the middle 
strata, are perfect specimens of black English gentlemen. 
The folklore of Jamaica recognizes the above fact in one 

of the songs, sung to a tune surprisingly similar to the 
lately popular ‘‘It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More.’’ A few 
verses will suffice: 

The white girl® drives an automobile, 

The brown girl does the same; 


The poor black gal drives a donkey cart— 
But she’s driving just the same. 


The white girl sleeps in a mahogany bed, 
The brown girl does the same; 

The poor black gal sleeps on the floor— 
But she’s sleeping just the same. 


4. ‘*Rock-stone a’ river bottom no feel sunhot.’’ 

Many of the peasants go barefooted, and it may be that 
one may have stepped from a cool submerged rock to one 
exposed to the rays of a tropical sun. This is a warning to 
inexperienced theorists against making statements about 
things for which they have neither practical experience nor 
proof. For example, if the pampered heiress of a Jamaica 
family explains for her parents’ edification why she should 
have certain things she wants, or if she demands something 
difficult of her maid, she may be effectively quieted by this 
statement. The proverb comes very close in meaning to 
‘Where Ignorance is bliss, . .’’ 


5. ‘Behind dog, ‘dog’; before dog ‘Mister Dog.’ ”’ 

The meaning of this is clear to a reader, but on account 
of the absence of verbs, when spoken it is not always clear 
to a listener who is not familiar with its significance unless 
spoken with correct pauses and inflections by one who un- 
derstands it. 

6. ‘‘Play wi’ puppy, puppy lick y’u mouth.’’ 

A homely but effective way of saying the same thing as 
‘‘Familiarity breeds contempt.’’ 


7. ‘“Who beg shan’t get, who don’ beg don’t want.’’ 


* The italics are mine. 
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Selfish argument or moral for children or whatever this 
is, its paradoxical logic is excellent. 

8. ‘‘If y’u no done climb hill, no tro’ ’way (throw away) 
y’u stick,’’ corresponds somewhat to the Shakespearean 
‘«Praise in departing,’’ or ‘‘ Don’t kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.’’ 

9. ‘‘If y’u still deh grow, don’ cuss tall man ‘long’.’’ 

10. ‘‘Don’ tro’ stone if y’u ha’ sash-window..”’ 

Since any and all glass windows are known collectively as 
sash, this is an appropriate parallel to ‘‘People who live in 
glass houses... .’’ 

11. ‘‘Belly full, potato ha’ skin.’’ 

12. ‘*Puss belly full, rat bitter.’’ 

Any time long past is usually referred to as the time 
‘‘when salt fish shingle buckra house,’’ (13) whereas false- 
hoods are tacitly accepted as likely to be true ‘‘ Wh’ever fowl 
tek him mouth wu’k water mill.’’ (14) 

15. ‘‘Cat and dog no ha’ same luck.”’ 

16. ‘‘Horse ha’ no business a’ cow fight.’’ (‘‘Birds of a 
feather. ...’’?) 

17. ‘‘One bird in the springe (a bird snare) better than 
100 in the bush.’’ 

18. ‘‘Monkey say: ‘Wha’ in y’u belly fe y’u (is yours), 
wha’ in y’u mouth no fe y’u.’ ’’ But of course the natives 
who invented this truism long ago knew nothing about the 
stomach pump. 

19. ‘‘Galloping horse can’t hear the soun’ of his own 
backfoot.’’ 

20. ‘*When hen scratch, she use two feet fe tell the chick- 
en, ‘If y’u no fin’ i’ ya (here), y’u fin’ i’ yonder,’ ’’ which 
speech by the hen seems to compare favourably with the 
familiar: ‘‘If at first you don’t succeed, try again.”’ 

21. ‘‘Sheep tell him young one, ‘Nyam all aroun’, nyam 
all aroun’.’’ 

22. ‘‘Sensay chicken cry fe life, him no cry fe feather.”’ 

The sensay is a very hardy fowl with many unfeathered 
tracts and a general appearance of being partially un- 
dressed, but highly prized for food. 
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23. ‘‘If y’u cuss John Crow ‘Peelhead,’ turkey get vex.’’ 

24. ‘‘Hen never mash her pickney hot.’’ 

25. ‘No sit on cow and cut cow-skin,’’ from which whips 
are made, for presumably you will be thrown off. Compare 
this with: ‘‘Don’t bite the hand that feeds you.”’ 

26. ‘‘A no want a’ tongue mek cow can’t talk.’’ 

The cow’s tongue though large is not used unwisely. 

27. ‘‘Dog drink water ‘fe-y’u, fe-y’u’,’? good onomato- 
peeia. 

28. ‘‘Every sup fowl tek him thank God,’’ as any per- 
son will testify on watching a chicken drink water. 

When crops come in at harvest time, the peasant women 
are accustomed to leave their homes Friday night and walk 
several miles to the nearest market town. Carrying the load 
of produce in a double hamper is the donkey, champion beast 
of burden. It is claimed that a full grown donkey can take 
300 pounds to market and bring its owner and a guest back 
every week. On such a market trip, the women trudge along 
behind, balancing a basket laden with such delicacies as 
avocado pears, alligator pears, mangoes, naseberries, star- 
apples, all delicious fruit with succulent flesh and flavours 
which cannot be described but must be eaten to be appre- 
ciated. If the basket is a heavy one, as it often is, it is sup- 
ported by a ‘‘cottar,’’ a coil-like mat of cloth or twisted 
dried banana leaves, which serves to protect the scalp from 
the firm bottom of the basket. 

The ass sets the pace—not a very rapid one—and no mat- 
ter how great may be the haste, the speed remains uniform. 
Angry vituperation or blows with sticks or whips have no 
effect on acceleration and bring only a grunt of pain and 
the swish of a disgusted tail. There is nothing to do but to 
allow the donkey to go along at whatever speed seems best 
to him. In acknowledging this stubbornness the natives say: 
‘‘Patient man drive jackass.’’ (29) 

And arrived at the market place, during the hubbub of 
the trading, the traders get this sound business advice: 
‘‘Don’t pay attention to the noise in the market, watch the 
sale.’’ (30) 
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Just as Europeans have swordplay, Jamaicans have a 
stickplay called stick-licking. It was apparently one of the 
few pastimes the ex-slaves enjoyed, and the description of 
the old English sport of quarter staff seems closely to re- 
semble the practice of stick-licking. Each antagonist faces 
the other left foot planted forward and grasps firmly in both 
hands a smooth or preferably a knotty but hard stick about 
three or four feet long. As the sport begins, they press 
the middle of the weapons together and with shoves and 
pushes shift positions while they look for an opening to 
attack. Soon one steps back, swings his stick, and brings 
it down or round or up for a quick blow with either hand. 
But his wary foe places his stick in such a position that the 
blow does not reach its mark, for the striking stick slides 
harmlessly along the protecting slant of the other. 

To watch a stick-licking, to see the sparring for posi- 
tions, to hear the shuffle of bare feet on sunbaked clay or 
pavement, to see the rapid thrust-swing-parry-recover ac- 
tions, to listen to the sickening crack of stick on stick when 
two expert stick-lickers get together will raise excitement 
to fever heat in any onlooker, no matter what his nativity. 

Not all stick-lickings end happily, for at certain festive 
seasons the pastime ends a bloody one. Many a pate has 
been cracked by stopping the business end of a swiftly mov- 
ing stick, and yet a native proverb tells us that ‘‘Crooked 
stick make fair-play lick.’’ (31) 

32. ‘‘One chop never finish plantain walk.’’ 

The plantain is a kind of large banana, grown in ‘‘walks,”’ 
just as apples are grown in orchards. The fruit is harvested 
by use of a long sword-like knife called a machete or cutlass. 
Expert banana men give one stroke (chop) at the trunk of 
the banana ‘‘tree’’ (it is really a collection of large thick 
leaf stalks, and not a tree at all) at about 6 feet or more 
from the ground. As the fruit comes slowly down the man 
grasps the smaller, lower end of the banana—the part that 
hangs upward in the store—and with a single stroke severs 
the thick stem from the plant. 

33. ‘‘Studyration beat eddication (education).’’ 
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34. ‘‘One finger can’t catch lice.’’ 

35. ‘‘ ‘Have-it-have-it’ no want it; want-it-want-it can’t 
get it.’’ 

36. ‘‘Clean wash better than dirty wipe.’’ 

37. ‘‘Empty bag can’t stand up, full bag can’t bend.”’ 
The logic of this could not have been developed before the 
abolition of slavery. 

38. ‘‘Empty kerosene tin mek most noise.”’ 

39. ‘‘Duppy know who fe frighten.’’ Duppy is the local 
name for spooks or spirits. 

In conclusion here is one proverb that will probably keep 
the average reader puzzled for some time: ‘‘ When fool man 
teach wise man sense, cunny man live hard.”’ 


GLOSSARY OF COMMON WORDS 
a: of, its; it’s; depending on the context, also ‘‘at.’’ 
y’u (pronounced yi): yours, your, you, etec., (as u in ‘‘bush’’). 
mek: make. 


ver: angry (to get ‘‘vex’’ means to become angry). 

nyam: eat; apparently taken directly from West African dialects. 

fe: for; as infinitive means to; e.g., fe do it means to do it. 

cuss: curse, swear at. 

no: not; does not; never; if used in the imperative is equivalent to 
Do not, e.g., no do it now. In this the vowel o is pronounced as 
in now. 

mash : crush, step on. 

duppy: ghosts; spirits. 

tek: take. 


Kenneth B. M. Crooxs 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD 


The task of tracing the origin of the underground rail- 
road is one of utmost difficulty; moreover, it is an impos- 
sibility to state, with anything approaching exactness, when 
this ‘‘prodigious institution,’’ if we may dignify it by such 
a term, was born. If one could form personal contacts with 
the contemporaneous sources of seventy or a hundred years 
ago, he would be most fortunate. The ‘‘pro-free’’ human ele- 
ments, active factors and energetic participants in one of 
the greatest dramas in history, however, have, in most in- 
stances, become a part of the dust from which they were 
formed; and their life story together with their connection 
with the emancipation movement of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, have, for the most part, died with them. There re- 
main but fragmentary records, isolated and disconnected ac- 
counts and rather imperfect narratives, that were written 
at infrequent intervals long after time had dimmed the 
memory of the writers. 

In general the Underground Railroad was a system, a 
highly developed and thoroughly organized system, that 
mysteriously aided fugitive slaves, in their frantic efforts 
to escape miserable slavery, to freedom. It was to break this 
system that fugitive slave laws were enacted, although the 
enforcement of them became more and more impossible with 
each enactment. The inability to enforce these laws was one 
of the chief causes for secession and civil war. The Under- 
ground Railroad, therefore, had its origin in the slavery 
system and increased in vigor and complexity as slavery be- 
came more extensive. 

The Underground Railroad owed its existence to the fact 
that American slavery was largely sectional. For several 
reasons the system was introduced into the southern colo- 
nies. Environmental conditions favored slavery. Geograph- 
ically, the question of slavery was one of climate and soil, 
a question of rich alluvial valley and fertile coastal plain, 
with a warm, moist, enervating climate. These conditions 
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favored the development and growth of the plantation sys- 
tem based, as it was, on a plentiful supply of cheap land, 
abundance of cheap labor and the production of staple crops. 
This gives rise to a landed aristocracy and the inevitable re- 
sult is minority government. ‘‘This privileged group reaps 
their golden harvests by the labor of the weak and helpless. 
They become a class of idlers and cruel oppressors who lead 
lives of ease, indulgence, and often of excess and wicked- 
ness.’’? This absolutism of the minority group breeds tyran- 
ny. Absolute rule—the exercise of absolute power— is ruin- 
ous to man’s nature, and the arrogance and intolerance it de- 
velops in a class are always subversive of patriotism. It 
engenders and develops all the brutal tendencies of unre- 
strained human nature. The rights of others are flagrantly 
disregarded, and this characteristic is carried into all in- 
tercourse with institutions and states. Constraint, even in its 
mildest forms, is irksome and the policy of the slaveholder 
comes to be expressed in the policy of rule or ruin. ‘‘ Reason 
is dethroned and tyranny set on the throne in the temple of 
human liberty. The right of protest is stifled and the right 
of free speech denied.’” 

It was a system such as this that caused opposition to 
its spread even in colonial times, and it was to escape its 
rigors and odium that fugitives tried to find their way to 
free soil. Many of the free elements (black and white) op- 
posing slavery aided the fugitives. The question of fugitive 
slaves, their apprehension, and the punishment of those who 
persistently and deliberately assisted them became more 
and more important with each successive period, culminat- 
ing only in the Civil War and the abolition of slavery. Se- 
cret means of aiding fugitives became so general as to neces- 
sitate the enactment of fugitive slave codes, even in colonial 
times, and thus the slavery system which became so firmly 
entrenched in the United States was ultimately defeated by 
the same rigors that had made the system possible. As the 
North and South became hopelessly divided over slavery, 


1 Connelly, W. E. ‘Slavery in America’’ in John Brown, p. 24. 
2 Tbid., p. 25. 
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and sectional discords became more and more grievously 
acute, Southerners were wont to defend their system. First, 
they contended that it was the best type of arrangement for 
ignorant Negroes,’ and second, that interference with the in- 
stitution would break the great bond of friendship that exist- 
ed between master and slave, destroy those humanizing influ- 
ences that permeated the atmosphere of slavery and turn 
the slave loose on an unfriendly world there to become a vic- 
tim in the great economic struggle for survival.‘ 
Simultaneously with the spread of sentiment in opposi- 
tion to the institution slaves began to flee from bondage. The 
flight of slaves from their masters became such a problem 
that various laws were enacted to counteract their efforts. 
In this connection it is of interest to note that sentiment 
against slavery increased to the point where mere theoriz- 
ing on the evils of the system evolved into efforts to aid the 
slave to escape and thus the institution was weakened at a 
very early period. It was the inability of the South to perfect 
a plan that would prevent slaves from leaving their masters 
and the inability to force Northern and Southern opponents 
of slavery to return their slaves that brought on controversy, 
sectionalism, disunion and civil war. It happened that each 
fugitive slave enactment was followed by greater resistance 


* «Experiments, satisfactory to all but fanatical minds, have shown that the 
intelligence of the Negro is borrowed and short lived, and that removed from 
those relations as a subordinate, where he has a constant tendency to copy the 
white man, as is the condition of servitude, he declines in mental power and 
tends to what appears his normal condition of barbarism.’’ Pollard, E. A., The 
Lost Cause, pp. 755-756. 

*“‘Children of the white master were often suckled by the Negroes and 
spoiled through infancy with black playmates. In the bed chamber of the plant- 
er’s daughter it was common for a Negro girl to sleep as a companion. Early 
associations of services, affection and support were powerful. To these self 
interest joined. The attainment of political equality of the Negro will revolu- 
tionize all this. Emancipation throws the whole black race into direct and ag- 
gressive competition with the laboring classes of the whites, and the ignorance 
of the blacks, presuming on their freedom, will embitter every difference. The 
principle of compensation prevails everywhere through nature, and the Negroes 
will have to pay in harsher social restrictions and treatment for the attempt 
to invest them with political equality.’’ Memoirs of Jefferson Davis, vol. 3, p. 
244. See also Cox’s Three Decades of Federal Legislation, p. 410. 
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and more vigorous infraction of the act than was previously 
the case.* 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the settlements 
made in America by the English, Dutch and Swedes were for 
the most part in a line following the Atlantic coast. To the 
west, wide forests and plains, broken only by the paths of 
the Indian stretched on to the Pacific; while long intervals of 
unpopulated country separated the colonists on the north 
from the French in Canada, and on the south from the Spani- 
ards in Florida. In all the colonies thus grouped, the sys- 
tem of slavery had become well established, and with its 
institution the question of the escape and return of the slaves 
had necessarily arisen. The conditions of the country, both 
physical and social, gave unusual facilities for flight. The 
wild woods, the Indian settlements, or the next colony, peo- 
pled by a foreign race, and perhaps as yet without firmly 
established government, offered to the slave a refuge and 
possible protection. Escape, therefore, as a peculiar danger, 
demanded peculiar remedies. One seems safe in assuming, 
therefore, that ‘‘underground railroad’’ operations had 
their origin in the colonial period. 

In 1642 the colony of Virginia enacted a measure saying, 
‘‘Whereas complaints are at every quarter court exhibited 
against divers persons who entertain and enter into cove- 
nants with runaway servants—to the great prejudice if not 
the utter undeeing of divers poor men, thereby also encour- 


* Fugitive slave codes were enacted at very early dates in the Middle and 
Northern colonies: New Netherlands in 1629 (MeDougall—Fugitive Slaves, p. 
89); Massachusetts, 1630 (General Laws of the Colony and Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, p. 155) ; Connecticut, 1644 (Connecticut Records, vol. 1, p. 105) ; 
New Jersey, 1668 (New Jersey Laws, p. 82); Pennsylvania, 1700 (Province 
Laws of Pennsylvania, vol. 1, p. 5); Rhode Island, 1714 (Records of the Colony 
of Rhode Island p. 177) ; New Hampshire, 1715 (Acts and Laws of His Majes- 
ty’s Province of New Hampshire, p. 40). In 1643 the New England Confedera- 
tion provided: ‘‘It is also agreed that if any servant runn away from his master 
into any other of these confederated jurisdiccons, That in such case upon the 
certyficate of one magistrate in the jurisdiccon out of which the said servant 
fled, or upon due proofe, the said servant shall be delivered either to his master 
or any other that pursues and brings such certificate or proofe.’’ Plymouth 
Colony Records, vol. 9, p. 5. 
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aging servants to runn from their masters and obscure them- 
selves in some remote plantation, Be it enacted—that what 
person or persons—shall entertain any person as hireling, 
without certificate from the commander—the person so hire- 
ing—shall for every night that he or she entertaineth any 
servant—forfeit to the master or mistris of the said servant 
twenty pounds of tobacco.’’* All persons who entertained 
runaways, whether slaves or hired freemen, were to be fined 
twenty pounds of tobacco for each night’s hospitality. If 
fugitives returned and repeated the offense of trying to 
escape, they were to be branded with the letter R, ‘‘in the 
cheek.’” 

A curious regulation in 1660-61, in Virginia, provided 
that if a Negro and a white bound servant ran away to- 
gether, the white servant’s punishment should be doubled 
by adding the Negro’s sentence to his own,* since the Ne- 
gro’s time of servitude was for life and he was therefore in- 
capable of making up his lost time. Another regulation, en- 
titled ‘‘How to Know a Runaway’”’ commanded that all re- 
covered fugitives have their hair cut close above their ears. 

Sometimes the penalties were of the utmost severity. A 
person who found a slave or a vagabond without a pass usu- 
ally brought him before the next justice, who took cognizance 
of the captor’s good service, and certified it in the next 
assembly; the runaway was then delivered from constable 
to constable, until he was returned to his master. 

That ‘‘underground’’ methods had been resorted to with 
regard to Negro slaves in Virginia prior to 1726 can justly 
be inferred from this enactment in the colony of Virginia 
in 1726: ‘‘An Act for amending the Act concerning Servants 
and Slaves and for the further preventing the clandestine 
transportation of Persons out of this colony. The sheriff or 
under sheriff to whom the slave committed shall cause a 
notice containing a full description of the runaway to be 
posted on the door of the courthouse, and shall send a copy 

* Laws of Virginia, vol. 1, p. 253. 


* Ibid., p. 254. 
* Ibid., vol. 2, p. 35. 
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to each church or chapel within the county which shall be set 
up ‘in some open and convenient place’ on every Lord’s day 
for two months. Neglect on the part of the sheriff shall 
be fined five hundred pounds of tobacco: on the part of the 
clerk, two hundred pounds. Runaways from Maryland or 
Carolina shall be committed to any public gaol and the fees 
shall be according to the laws of the province wherein the 
master dwells. Masters of vessels shall take the following 
oath: ‘I, A.B., master of the ship, do swear that I will make 
diligent enquiry in my said ship and will not knowingly or 
willingly carry or suffer to be carried, in my said ship, any 
servant or slave that is not attending his or her master or 
owner, or sent by such master or owner.’” 

‘“‘Underground”’ activities had evidently developed in 
North Carolina, for in 1741 the colony passed an act provid- 
ing that, ‘‘ Any person harbouring a runaway shall be prose- 
cuted and compelled to pay the sum of twenty-five pounds or 
serve the owner of the slave or his assigns for five years. If 
he actually carry away the slave, he shall be convicted of 
felony and suffer accordingly. Seven shillings and sixpense, 
Proclamation money, reward for taking up runaways. Run- 
aways when taken up shall be whipped. Constables must give 
a receipt for runaway. Any failure shall be fined twenty 
shillings, Proclamation money, to be paid the church warden. 
Sheriff who allows a runaway to escape is liable to action for 
the party grieved.’’° 

The original Carolinas by the first and second charters 
claimed a vast territory embracing St. Augustine and most 
of Florida. Florida was settled by the Spaniards in 1558. 
There necessarily arose disputes between Carolina (South 
Carolina) and Florida over boundaries. When this ques- 
tion had been settled there was an unoccupied territory be- 
tween the two colonies. The Spanish policy of uniting the 
Indians, adjacent to South Carolina, against that colony 
resulted not only in raids and attacks but in the escape of 
many Negroes into this region, some of whom went on to 


® Laws of Virginia, vol. 4, p. 168. 
* McDougall, Marion Gleason, Fugitive Slaves, p. 102. 
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Florida. In this case the Indians were ‘‘underground’’ 
agents and succeeded in aiding many Negroes to escape. 
The most significant of these efforts resulted in the free Ne- 
gro settlement of Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mosé in 
Florida, an all but independent community under its own 
priest and local functionary. 

The Negroes were so numerous as early as 1736 that they 
were formed into companies, and relied on by the Floridians 
as allies to aid in the defense of that territory. The governor 
of St. Augustine refused all requests and demands for the 
return of those fugitives who had found asylum in Florida. 
The constant escape of slaves and the difficulties resulting 
therefrom constituted one of the objects for establishing 
the free colony of Georgia (1732) between South Carolina 
and Florida. It was thought that this colony, being free, 
would afford the planters of South Carolina protection 
against further escape of their slaves from service.’ This 
Negro settlement in Florida finally gave so much trouble that 
Oglethorpe ordered a special expedition against it and com- 
pletely destroyed it. 

Many fugitives went also to a Spanish fort on the Ap- 
palachicola River in Florida. This practice continued long 
after the colonial period until the United States, about 1816, 
began the first of a series of Seminole conflicts. A naval vessel 
was sent up the river to blow up the fort with hot shot. 
This was done and three hundred perished. The Seminole 
Wars costing the country $40,000,000, resulted in a large 
degree from the effort to break up the refuge of fugitive 
slaves. ‘‘Indian tribes and Negroes were warred on, driven 
from their homes, or exterminated by a barbarism more sav- 
age than their own, for the benefit of slavery.’ 

In South Carolina it would appear that free Negroes 
often aided slaves to leave their masters, and, if such was so, 
they can properly be designated as ‘‘underground’’ opera- 
tors. At any rate, the colony enacted a clause for the ap- 


" Giddings, Joshua, Exiles of Florida, pp. 2-3. 
® Willey, Austin, Anti-Slavery History, State and Nation, p. 25. 
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prehension of free Negroes guilty of this offense. While it 
must be admitted that such an enactment was an ingenious 
device for reducing free Negroes to slavery, yet one can in- 
fer that many Negroes did conceal fugitives and otherwise 
give them aid in their attempts at flight. The law of 1740 
reads: ‘‘If a free Negro harbour, conceal or entertain a 
runaway slave—he shall forfeit the sum of ten pounds cur- 
rency for the first day, and twenty shillings for every suc- 
ceeding day. And in case such forfeitures cannot be levied, 
such free Negro shall be ordered by the justice to be sold at 
public outcry, and the money arising by any such sale—be 
paid for and applied towards the forfeiture, to the owner 
and the overplus—shall be paid—into the hands of the pub- 
lic treasurer.’’* 

The practice of free Negroes in concealing fugitives evi- 
dently persisted, regardless of the rigors of this law, for 
this act was being enforced as late as 1827. A case taken 
from a contemporary daily of that year reveals the follow- 
ing story: 

‘*A trial of much interest took place on Saturday last, at the 
city hall, before a court composed of John Michel, Esq., Justice of 
the Quorum and two Freeholders. The parties put upon their trial 
were Hannah Elliot, a free black woman, together with her daugh- 
ter Judy, and her sons Simon and Sam. They were severally indicted 
under the act of 1740 for harbouring, concealing, entertaining two 
female children, aged six and nine years, the property of a lady of 
this city, the extraordinary concealment and discovery of which was 
mentioned a short time since. 

After a patient investigation of all the circumstances of the case, 
the prisoners having the aid of able counsel, the court found them 
all guilty, and sentenced them, in accordance with the provisions 
of the aforesaid act, as follows: Hannah Elliot, with having 
harboured these slaves for the term of two years, and her children 
with having harboured them respectfully for sixteen months each. 
The penalty under the act is a forfeiture of ten pounds currency 
for the first day, and twenty shillings currency for every day there- 
after, to the use of the owner of any slave so harboured, concealed 
or entertained. The act also provides, that, in case the forfeiture 
cannot be levied on such free Negro, together with the charges at- 
tending the prosecution, the parties must be sold at public outcry, 
and the money arising from such sale be applied in the first place, 

* Stroud, Slave Laws, p. 24. 
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towards the forfeiture due to the owner and the overplus, if any, 
be paid the public treasury.’’* 


The unhappy convicts, being unable to satisfy the enor- 
mous penalties which had been imposed upon them, were 
sold at public outcry for slaves during their natural lives. 
The colony of Maryland also found difficulty in prevent- 
ing escapes, because of the readiness with which slaves could 
flee north to New Netherlands.** In 1659, the Dutch had oc- 
casion to ask the favor of Maryland in regard to some of 
their servants. Whether there had been difficulties between 
the two colonies over the matter fugitives can be inferred 
more or less by the attitude of the Dutch at this time. Instead 
of assurances of good will and the expressions of a belief 
in the certainty of peaceful return, the Dutch threatened, if 
their servants were not secured to them, ‘‘to publish free 
liberty, access and recess to all planters, servants, Negroes, 
fugitives, and runaways which may go into New Nether- 


land.’”* 
It can be seen, then, that the question of fugitive slaves 
caused the utmost worry to the colonial fathers. In this con- 


* Charleston (S.C.) Courier, Aug. 13, 1827. Why the Ancient Act of 1740 
was used in this case I know not for on Dec. 20, 1821, the South Carolina Legis- 
lature declared: ‘‘If any free Negro, mulatto or mestizo harbour, conceal or 
entertain a runaway slave or fugitive and shall be convicted thereof before 2 
justices and 5 free holders, he shall suffer such corporal punishment, not extend- 
ing to life or limb, as the said justices and free holders, who try such offenses, 
shall in their discretion, think fit.’’ Acts of Session of Dec. 1821, p. 20. 

* <«Some servants being lately fledd out of this colony, into yours, as is sup- 
posed, we could not promise o'selves from you that justice and faire corre- 
spondence betweene the 2 govs, so neerly bordering and w™ are shortly like to 
be nearer neighbors in delaware bay, as to hope that upon the receiving of 
these o'tres and the demand of the p'ties interested you will remand to us 
all such apprentice servants as are or shall runn out of this government into 
yours: and will compel such other p'sons, as shall flie to you without a passe 
to make such satisfaction to the parties endamaged by their unlawful departure, 
upon their complaints and proofe thereof, as you shall bind justice to require. 
And you may promise yourself the like helpe and concurrence from this gov- 
ernm’t in that or any other thing as shall be in the power of it. And so we bid 
you heartily farewell and rest.’’ 

To the ho™'* the Gov. of the New Netherlands. Archives of Md., Proceed- 
ings of Council, 1636-1667, pp. 134-135. 

* Ibid., vol. 3, p. 472. 
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nection international relations between the representative 
European governments in America were very significant. 
The proximity of the French, Spanish, and Dutch settle- 
ments led to escapes from the colonies of one power into 
those of another. All were slaveholding communities, and 
there was no disposition to shield a slave because his lot 
was a hard one, but distrust and enmity between neighbor- 
ing colonies owing allegiance to different sovereigns caused 
numerous escapes which resulted in petty quarrels. There 
was no system of extradition treaties; in fact, there was yet 
little international law. Though secret means of aiding fugi- 
tives might be designed as ‘‘underground,’’ yet there 
was no organized system such as appeared later in the 
early nineteenth century. Fugitives were demanded as an 
act of comity, and many were the times that their delivery 
was refused. It was a subject on which the home govern- 
ments bestirred themselves but little, and the colonies were 
left to make their own agreements or settle their own dis- 
agreements as best they could. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to indicate with reasonable certainty, that ‘‘under- 
ground’”’ operations, regardless of the cause and lack of or- 
ganized effort, were prevalent in colonial times. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, the early at- 
titude of England with regard to fugitives. She was likely 
to be the European country where the question of fugitives 
would prove troublesome inasmuch as she had more slaves 
in her dependencies than the continental powers. In Eng- 
land white slavery had long since died out, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime: villeinage had ceased about the time the 
colonies were settled. The status of Negro slaves who were 
taken from the colonies to England was in practice un- 
changed. 

The principle thus apparently established by custom was 
overthrown by a succession of legal decisions, culminating 
in the famous Somersett Case. It was first decided by Thom- 
as Grahame, judge in the Admiralty Court, Glasgow, that 
a certain Negro who had been brought to Great Britain must 
be liberated, on the ground that a guiltless human being 
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taken into that country must be free.*’ In 1762, occurred an- 
other such case. A bill had been filed in equity by an admin- 
istrator to recover money given by his intestate to a Negro 
brought to England as a slave. The suit was dismissed by 
Lord Northington, who said that as soon as man set foot 
on English soil he was free.** 

The Somersett case came ten years later. One Stewart 
left Boston October 1, 1769, and went to London where he 
kept his slave, Somersett, until October 1, 1771. Then Som- 
ersett ran away, only to be recovered by his owner, who 
placed the fugitive on board a vessel bound for Jamaica, 
with the probable intention of selling him. A writ of habeas 
corpus was then served upon the captain of the ship, and on 
hearing the case Lord Mansfield decided that Somersett 
must be discharged. In England, he said, slavery could exist 
only by positive law; and in default of such law there was 
no legal machinery for depriving a man of his liberty on 
the ground that he was a slave. The importance of the case 
for the colonies lay not in the assertion of the principle that 
slavery depended on positive law, for the colonial statute 
books were full of positive law on slavery, but the precedent 
thus established determined the future course of England 
against the delivery of fugitives, whether from her own 
colonies or from other countries.*® This avowed policy, made 
applicable to Canada by the Statute of 1793, was by far the 
most effective weapon in the process of weakening the slav- 
ery system in the South, for slaves, once they reached that 
country, were forever free. Thus Great Britain paved the 
way for the extensive underground developments of the 
years following the American Revolution up to the outbreak 
of the Civil War. 

During the years after 1763, the colonies were having 
their heated quarrels with the mother country. These dis- 
putes culminated in the Revolution and subsequent inde- 
pendence. Since the colonists were clamoring for all types 

™ Mass. History Society Collections, 3rd Ser. 9, p. 2. 


* Quincey, J. Reports of Cases, p. 96. 
* Moore, Slavery in Massachusetts, p. 164; McDougall, op. cit., p. 12. 
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of freedom, it is only natural that anti-slavery sentiment 
would most vigorously bestir itself.”° In 1774, a Congress met 
at Philadelphia and passed the declaration, ‘‘ We will neither 
import nor purchase any slave imported after the first day of 
December next, after which time we will wholly discontinue 
the slave trade, and will neither be concerned in it ourselves, 
nor will we hire our vessels, nor sell our commodities or 
manufactures to those concerned in it.’’”* 

The colonies all restricted the foreign slave trade and 
abolished it before the date of the Constitution. Anti-slavery 
societies were formed in southern colonies, and ‘‘the sword 
of truth which Wesley had wielded with such power against 
slavery was still felt.’ Thousands of slaves were emanci- 
pated in Virginia alone, and ‘‘all know the sublime ascen- 
dency and inspiration of liberty and equal rights of all men 
which pervaded the land and soon taking immortal form 
in the Declaration of Independence without a dissenting 
voice.’’ God the Creator had given ‘‘inalienable, equal rights 
to all men’’ and now a nation ‘‘cometh forth to receive these 
rights at his Hands and protect and defend them forever. 
Never on earth had a nation such a sublime, holy origin, and 
baptized to liberty at its first breath.’’** 

The religion of the country could have seized the oppor- 
tunity and demanded immediate emancipation, supported, 
as it was, by the moral force and the best statesmen of the 
country. The Northern States, in accordance with their na- 
tional vows, abolished gradually or outright their own slav- 
ery; Vermont in 1777, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 1780, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New Hampshire in 1784, New 
York 1799 and New Jersey 1804. The great wave of slavery 
extinction extended to foreign nations; the system was 
swept away in Prussia in 1776, in the French West Indies 
1794, and later in South America and in Mexico when that 
country became independent of Spain. It had been hoped by 

*” Jay, William, Miscellaneous Writings on Slavery, p. 146. 

™ Willey, Austin, op. cit., p. 21. 

2 Ibid. 

*% Tbid., pp. 22-27. 
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many that, after the Revolutionary War, slavery would 
gradually disappear in the United States. These hopes, how- 
ever, were not realized because of the industrial revolution 
which made slavery apparently profitable by facilitating the 
manufacture of cloth from cotton. 

After the Revolutionary War, slavery was recognized 
by the States, and accordingly the question of fugitives had 
to be dealt with as before. Then, too, five Northern States 
had passed emancipation acts. This, together, with the ques- 
tion of the Northwest Territory made it all the more incum- 
bent on the slave States to take precautionary steps by en- 
actments making certain the apprehension of their runa- 
ways. Jefferson, in 1784, proposed to draw a north and 
south line through the mouth of the Kanawha, west of 
which there should be no slavery after 1800. In 1801, it was 
proposed that the fugitives escaping north of the Ohio River 
be returned to their original States.* The principles of both 
were embodied in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, the 
first legislation by Congress looking toward the surrender of 
fugitives by any Territory or State. The fugitive slave act 
of the Ordinance was to the effect that ‘‘Any person escap- 
ing into the same from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original states, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming 
his or her labor or service as aforesaid.’’” 

While the Northwest Ordinance was passing through 
Congress, the Philadelphia convention was framing a new 
constitution, and the return of fugitives was again eagerly 
insisted upon by the slave States. The necessity of some 
positive stipulation that fugitives should be returned was 
felt to be even more necessary in a constitution meant per- 
manently to bind together a free and a slave holding section. 
Butler of North Carolina pressed the point in behalf of the 
Southern States. To his first proposition, ‘‘that fugitive 


™* Journals of Congress, vol. 9, pp. 153-156. 

* Ibid., vol. 10, p. 79; Bancroft, History of U.S., vol. 6, pp. 132-134. 

* Jowrnals of Congress, vol. 12, pp. 84, 92. It should be remembered that 
this was the Congress under the Articles of Confederation. 
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slaves and servants be delivered up like criminals,’’’ Wil- 
son of Pennsylvania objected ; he saw no reason for obliging 
the state to arrest fugitives at public expense, while Sher- 
man of Connecticut saw no more propriety in the public 
seizing and surrendering a slave or servant than a horse.” 
The language which was finally accepted read like this: ‘* No 
person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labour may be due.’’”® The South was 
but partly pleased over the presumed security guaranteed 
by this clause. General C. C. Pinckney of South Carolina 
stated the views of most Southerners when he said that the 
terms for the security of the slave property were not bad, 
although not the best from the slave holder’s point of view; 
yet the recapture of fugitives in any section of the United 
States was a right which the South had never enjoyed.*° 
Thus the Federal government went on record as compromis- 
ing with the Southern States in order that their consent to 
the Union would be assured. By obtaining in the Constitu- 
tion the insertion of a clause requiring the return of fugi- 
tives, the slaveholders had taken a great step for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of slavery. For this embodiment 
in the Constitution ever afterward formed a basis for the 
slave holder’s argument that the Constitution recognized 
and defended slavery, and was a justification to some North- 
ern men in their support of the later fugitive slave laws. 
For several years the stipulations for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves remained inoperative. As a result of a case 
of kidnapping in Washington, Pennsylvania, the question 
of fugitives was again uppermost in the public mind.” 
The resulting agitation aided the slaveholders and their 


* Elliot’s Debates, pp. 5, 487. 

* Ibid. 

* Passed, September 13, 1787, Constitution, Article IV, Section, 2, iii. 
* Elliot’s Debates, vol. 3, pp. 182, 277, 428. 

*™ Congressional Globe 31 Cong. 1 Sess., Appendix, p. 1585. 
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sympathizers in obtaining the passage on February 13, 
1793 of the First Fugitive Slave Act. It allowed the own- 
er of the slave, his agent or attorney, to seize the fugi- 
tive and take him before any judge of a United States cir- 
cuit or District Court, or any local magistrate. The only 
requirement for the conviction of the slave was the testi- 
mony of his master, or the affidavit of some magistrate in 
the State from which he came, certifying that such a per- 
son had escaped. Hindering arrest or harbouring a slave 
was punishable by a fine of five hundred dollars.” The law 
thus established a system allowing the greatest harshness 
to the slave and every favor to the master. It was repellent 
to the popular sense of justice, and there were two open 
cases of resistance to the principle of the act before the close 
of 1793. 

The first attempt to enforce the act of 1793, of which 
any record has been discovered, immediately revealed its 
unfairness and the indisposition of the North to carry it out. 
Josiah Quincy, then a young lawyer, had an interesting ex- 
perience of this sort.** Having been retained as counsel 
for an alleged fugitive, he had prepared his brief and gone 
to the courtroom, loaded with all the necessary authorities. 
A great crowd had assembled to hear the case. While he 
was in the midst of his argument, he heard a noise, and, 
turning around, he saw the constables lying sprawling on 
the floor.** A passage opened through the crowd, through 
which the fugitive took his departure without stopping to 
hear the opinion of the court, and that was the last of that 
case, in fact, the last of the law of 1793 in Massachusetts.* 


” Statutes at Large, vol. 1, pp. 303-305. 

* McDougall, op. cit., p. 19.. Quincy later became president of Harvard 
College. 

“It requires no great imagination to conceive that the fugitive had been 
‘“undergrounded’’ to Massachusetts. How else could he have got there? 

* Mr. Quincy also states, that ‘‘about a fortnight elapsed, when I was 
called upon by Rufus Green Amory, a lawyer of eminence at the Boston bar in 
that day, who showed me a letter from a Southern slave holder, directing him to 
prosecute Josiah Quincy for the penalty under the law of 1793, for obstructing 
the agent of the claimant in obtaining his slave under the process established 
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That ‘‘underground’’ methods of aiding fugitives were 
assuming shape can be seen in an interesting incident in the 
life of George Washington in 1796 while he was President 
of the United States. One of his slaves escaped and went all 
the way to Portsmouth, New Hampshire. It seems highly im- 
probable that the slave could have left Virginia and gone 
so far north without very definite and able assistance. The 
President wrote a Mr. Whipple, the Collector of Portsmouth, 
to send back to him one (two slaves had left Washing- 
ton) of his slaves without exciting a mob. The letter gives 
an insight into President Washington’s opinions upon the 
rendition of fugitives. Said he, ‘‘However well disposed I 
might be to gradual abolition, or even to an entire emanci- 
pation of that description of people, (if the latter was in 
itself practicable) at this moment it would neither be politic 
nor just to reward unfaithfulness with a premature prefer- 
ence, and thereby discontent before hand the minds of all 
her fellow servants, who, by their steady attachment, are 
far more deserving than herself of favor.’** Mr. Whipple 
answered that any return would be impossible; public sen- 
timent was too strong against it. 

Since the law of 1793 was ineffectual, many attempts at 
amendment were made. In 1796 a troublesome question arose 
out of the seizure, under the act of 1793, of four Negroes 
who had been manumitted in North Carolina. A retroactive 
act of that State had declared them slaves again, and they 
had fled to Philadelphia where they were arrested. On Janu- 
ary 30, 1797, they petitioned Congress for relief, and after 
much debate the House refused to receive the petition.* 


by that law. Mr. Amory, no less than myself saw the folly of such a pretense; 
and I never heard from him, or from any one, anything more upon the sub- 
ject of prosecution. This fact, and the universal gratification which the fact 
appeared to give to the public, satisfied my mind, that, unless by accident, or 
stealth, the law of 1793 would be forever inoperative, as the event has proved 
in Massachusetts.’’ Boston Atlas, October 15, 1850; Goodell, Slavery and Anti 
Slavery, p. 232. 

* Sumner, Charles, Works, vol. 3, p. 177; Magazine of American History, 
December, 1877, p. 759. 

* Annals of Congress, 1796-97, p. 2015. 
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Thus the question of fugitives, their apprehension and re- 
turn to their owners was beginning to bring about that divi- 
sion in the country that grew wider and wider and resulted 
in disunion and civil strife.* 

Slaves were still fleeing from the South and were evi- 
dently receiving aid, for on January 22, 1801, a House com- 
mittee was appointed to report a bill increasing the strin- 
gency of the Fugitive Slave Act.** The bill was reported, but 
failed to be considered. Much ado was made by Southern 
members in Congress in the debates about the return of fugi- 
tives. They considered it a great injury to the owners of 
slave property that fugitives were employed in the Middle 
and Northern States and even assisted in procuring a living. 
They said that when a slave ran away and did not return, 
discontent was created among the rest; when they were 
caught and brought home ‘‘they informed their comrades 
how well they were received and assisted, which excited a 
disposition in others to attempt escaping,’° and obliged 
their masters to use greater severity than they otherwise 
would. It was, they said, on the score of humanity, good 
policy even for those opposed to fugitive codes to agree to a 
more drastic fugitive act.“ This stirring appeal to the hu- 
manity of the North failed to produce the desired effect. On 
the test vote, January 18, 1802, every Southern member 
except two voted for the bill, every Northern member except 
five against it; the vote was 43 to 46, and the bill was laid 
aside. 

The question of amending the act of 1793 was brought up 
again in 1817 by Pindall of Virginia. A bill was reported De- 
cember 29, 1817.** This third proposition of general amend- 
ment led to a debate. Much opposition was shown, based not 
only on constitutional but also on humanitarian grounds. A 


* House Journal, 4 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 65. 

* The bill contemplates inflicting a penalty of five hundred dollars on any 
person harboring, concealing, or employing runaway slaves. 

“ House Journal, 7 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 125. 

Ibid. 

Tbid., p. 128. 

“ House Journal, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 50, 86, 182, 186, 189, 193, 198. 
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petition of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, asking for a 
milder law than that of 1793, added fuel to the flame.** After 
much discussion, the bill failed. The principle of the bill was 
that the fugitives should be surrendered by a requisition on 
the State executive, as in the case of fugitives from justice; 
the question of proof was thus left to the courts of the State 
of the claimant, and there was to be no habeas corpus. 
By 1818, there were evidently organized efforts toward 
alding fugitives in direct and definite violation of the Act 
of 1793. Slaves were pouring into Pennsylvania in alarm- 
ingly large numbers. On December 17, 1818, a resolution of 
the Maryland legislature was laid before the House, calling 
for protection against the citizens of Pennsylvania who har- 
bored or protected fugitives.“ A committee was appointed, 
January 15, 1819, which promptly reported next day, but 
the bill was not considered.** By 1818 also, slaves were es- 
caping in appreciable numbers across the Ohio River. They 
were assisted even in Kentucky by the anti-slavery elements, 
and aided across Ohio into Canada.*’ They had been running 
away in Louisiana long before Jefferson’s time, and the 
numbers of fugitives had by no means decreased jn 1818.“ 
It can easily be seen, then, why the question of fugitives 
came into the great debate on the admission of Missouri. 
The region which sought admission as a slave State was 
flanked on the east by free territory, and was therefore 
peculiarly difficult to protect. A compromise, which made 
Missouri a slave State, prohibited slavery in all other terri- 
tory gained from France north of 36° 30.’ In the prohibitory 
clause, however, it was provided ‘‘that any persons escaping 


“ Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 830. 

* «Resolved, that the Secretary of State be instructed to transmit to this 
House a copy of such late Acts of the Penn. Leg. as restrain the officers of 
that State from interposing in the apprehension or surrender of fugitive slaves.’’ 
Bill introduced by Pindall. Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 1717. 

“ House Journal, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 188, 191. 

“Martin, Asa Earl, .The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky, pp. 109- 
110; Coffin, Levy, Reminiscences, p. 107. Harris, Negro Servitude in Illinois, p. 
59. 

* Louisiana Documents 29, 174 (Nov. 16, 1729); Moody, V. A., Slavery on 
Sugar Plantations, pp. 35, 36. 
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into the same from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any state or territory of the United States, such fugitive 
may be reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his 
or her labor as aforesaid.** During the immigration into Mis- 
souri which now began, large numbers of slaveholders took 
their slaves with them, and on the passage opportunities for 
escape were often found. Hardly was the ink dry on the 
President’s signature of the Missouri Compromise (March 
15, 1820) before propositions were made in both the House 
and the Senate for new general fugitive slave acts. On 
March 18, a House committee was appointed, but no report 
was recorded.*° On April 3, was set on foot an inquiry into 
the provisions of a Pennsylvania measure hindering the op- 
eration of the Act of 1793, and the Secretary of State sub- 
mitted a copy of the act within fifteen days. The bill never 
materialized into a law. Several other attempts were made 
during 1821-22; but nothing was done, and fugitives con- 
tinued running into Pennsylvania from Maryland. 

Local and national irregularities with regard to the re- 
storation of fugitives were not the only troubles that dis- 
turbed the South and the Federal Government in these trou- 
blous times, grievous though they were. Various Indian trea- 
ties, beginning in 1790 with the Creeks, which required 
the return of Negroes held as prisoners of war, were made.” 
A similar clause appeared in the treaty made in 1814, at the 
end of the war with the Creeks, a conflict which had been 
provoked in part by their ready reception of fugitives. In 


* Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 1469, 1587. 

© House Journal, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 427. 

* The resolution complained of the protection offered by the citizens of 
Pennsylvania to the slaves of the citizens of Maryland, who went into that State 
and stated that Congress should enact a law which would prevent a continua- 
tion of those evils. House Journal, 17 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 62. 

There was also a treaty with the Wyandots, Jan. 7, 1789. Statutes at 
Large, vol. 7, p. 28. With the Creeks ‘‘ The Creek Nation shall deliver all citizens 
of the U.S. white inhabitants or Negroes who are now prisoners in any part of 
the said nation. And if such—Negroes are not delivered—before Ist of June— 
the Governor of Georgia may empower three persons to repair to the said na- 
tion, in order to claim and receive such prisoners and Negroes. Statutes at 
Large, vol. 7, p. 35. 
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1832, the Government went so far as to promise to spend 
$7,000 in paying for ‘‘slaves and other property alleged to 
have been stolen’’ by the Seminoles.** In 1834, a petition, 
signed by one hundred inhabitants of Alachua county, Flor- 
ida, was presented to President Jackson, praying for his in- 
terposition against the Seminoles.™ 

With Great Britain, also, the encouragement of fugitives 
became a subject for negotiation. In the Treaty of Ghent a 
strict clause forbade the carrying away by the British of 
any slaves or private property.” A large number of slaves 
had been received on English vessels during the War of 
1812, and the humane but specious plea was set up by the 
British government that the clause applied only to slaves re- 
ceived after the date of the peace. A convention of 1818 sub- 
mitted the question to the Emperor of Russia, who in 1822 
made a decision not wholly favorable to either party; and in 
1826, by a second convention, England agreed to pay 
$1,204,960.*° 

Canada was also a place of refuge. The existence on the 
northern and southwestern frontiers of regions in which 
slavery was practically, if not legally, extinct brought about 
another set of complications. On January 24, 1821, a resolu- 
tion was presented in Congress from the general assembly 
of Kentucky, protesting against the kindly reception of fugi- 
tives in Canada, and asking for negotiation with Great Brit- 
ain on the subject.®’ In 1826, Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, 


* Statutes at Large, vol. 7, p. 319. 

*<<Tioes a Negro become tired of the service of his owner, he has only to 
flee to the Indian country, where he will find ample safety against pursuit. It 
is firmly believed that there is at this time living under the care and protection 
of the Seminole Indians more than 100 Negroes, who have absconded from their 
masters in the neighboring states, Georgia and Florida, since the treaty of 
Camp Moultrie. Within a few weeks several parties have sought and found 
shelter in the nation, where they continue secure against every effort of their 
owners to recover them. There are more than 500 Negroes residing with the 
Seminole Indians, 4/5 of whom are runaways.’’ McDougall, op. cit., 24. 

% Jay, Wm. Miscellaneous Writings on Slavery, p. 311. McDougall, op. 
cit., p. 24. 

Tbid., pp. 24-25. 

* Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 94. 
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instructed Mr. Gallatin, United States Minister at the Court 
of St. James, to propose the ‘‘mutual surrender of all per- 
sons held to service or labor under the laws of either coun- 
try who escape into the territory of the other.’’ The English 
government replied that any such agreement was impossi- 
ble; a second attempt made by the United States was like- 
wise without success.** In 1841 Mr. Woodbridge submitted a 
resolution to the Senate requesting the Committee on For- 
eign Relations to consider the expediency of entering into 
an arrangement with Great Britain for the arrest of fugi- 
tive slaves charged with crime who might escape over the 
northern boundary of the United States.*° 

The North was not the only region to which slaves were 
fleeing during these dreary days. Complaint was heard after 
1830 that the freedom and equality granted Negroes by 
the Mexican constitution and law of 1829 was attracting 
large numbers of slaves from Louisiana. Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, runaways in Louisiana were numerous, and in 
many cases successful. Marshes and canebrakes back of the 
plantations offered a welcome retreat to the weary slave; 
and when fugitives took to the canebrakes they could elude 
both man and dog, for nothing could defeat them but snakes 
and starvation.” Many slaves fled into Mexico, and in 1832 
the State of Louisiana drew up a resolution urging upon the 
Federal Government the necessity of arranging with Mexico 
to permit runaway slaves from Louisiana to be reclaimed 
when found on that foreign soil. Slaves also escaped from 
that State on steamers, with and without the knowledge of 
the crew. In 1839 masters of such craft were required to 
give bond making them responsible for slaves ‘‘regularly 
shipped’’ by them and carried out of the State. The situa- 
tion grew so acute that a law was passed the following year, 
assuming that captains of vessels were attempting to de- 


* Howe, S. G., Refugees from Slavery to Canada, pp. 12-14. 
°° Congressional Globe, 27 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 48. 

© Russell, W. H., My Diary, p. 27. 

* Acts of Louisiana, March 6, 1832, p. 78. 

Ibid., March 19, 1839. 
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prive masters of slaves. No slaves were to be found on 
vessels without a written permit and the man in charge of 
the ships would be responsible.® 

Enough has been said to give irrefutable evidence that all 
attempts to make fugitive codes effective were rendered in- 
consequential and impotent by divers types of ostensible dis- 
regard and personal and organized resistance. Add to this 
the aggravated instances of encroachment and outrage which 
from time to time revealed the violent and aggressive char- 
acter of the slavery system, and one readily sees why sec- 
tional discord became more and more acute and why har- 
mony between the North and South was an utter impossi- 
bility. 

The Act of 1793 made possible many cases of kidnapping 
of free Negroes, who were, without any compunction on the 
part of their kidnappers, returned to abject slavery. It was 
such instances, involving as they did the most manifest in- 
justice and cruelty, that first aroused the sympathies of the 
people.® The border States, like Pennsylvania, were often 
the scene of these acts. The neighboring white families first 
began to try to protect the Negroes settled near them, and 
next to give a heiping hand to those escaping from slavery. 
These acts developed into the Underground Railroad which 
completed a systematic organization for the assistance of 
fugitives. 

Cases of kidnapping are recorded as nearly as 1808.% 
The most common practice seemed to be to arrest a Negro 
on some pretense and then, when he appeared in court with- 
out opportunity to secure papers or witnesses, to claim him 
as a fugitive slave. The natural consequence of such acts of 
violence was to rouse people (many of whom in the ordinary 
routine of things were interested neither in abolition nor the 
defense of slavery) to the forcible rescue of captured Ne- 


® Acts of Louisiana, March 25, 1840. 

* Preston, E. D., ‘‘ Underground Railroad in Northwestern Ohio,’’ Journal 
of Negro History, October, 1932, pp. 409-436. 

* Smedley, R., Underground Railroad, p. 26. 

* See the ‘‘Solomon Northup’’ case in Solomon Northup’s Autobiography. 
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groes. In the earliest cases, Negroes seem to take the lead- 
ership; later on the whites joined and became most active 
in the work.* 

The anti-slavery movement of earlier days had laid the 
foundation for ‘‘modern”’ abolition. The spread of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the early nineteenth century resulted in 
the formation of definite anti-slavery bodies, culminating in 
the organization of the National Antislavery Society in 1834. 
In this period there arises a new type of abolition. These 
modern abolitionists were through with theorizing as to the 
enormity of the evils of slavery. They purposed to destroy 
it, and nothing could hurt it more than stirring up discon- 
tent among the slaves of the South. They, therefore, or- 
ganized the most ingenious system ever devised by the brain 
of man for the relief of the weary and disconsolate slave. 
They offered him respite from the system, gave him guid- 
ance and transportation on his journey, provided him with 
shelter, protection, food and clothing, gave him surcease 
from the wintry blasts, asylum from the slave catcher and 
the bloodhounds, and escorted him to Canada and to free- 
dom. Such was the Underground Railroad. 

That there was complete complacence on the part of the 
slave regarding his lot as a slave is an anomaly of sizeable 
proportions. History reveals the fact that there were num- 
bers of slaves who, dissatisfied over their lot, were willing 
to brave the rigors of inimical environment in their keen 
desire for freedom. Among the more intelligent slaves who 
could comprehend the nature and injustice of their subordi- 
nate position, there was that inherent love of freedom and 
desire for liberty that permeates the frames of all men. And 
no humanizing process in a slavery environment could sup- 
press that urge. Cruel treatment was another reason. Many 
slaves ran away after they had been whipped or after some- 
thing had angered them.® Those slaves in the border States 
(especially Kentucky and Maryland and even Virginia) 


* McDougall, op. cit., p. 36. 
“ Olmsted, F. L., Journey in the Back Country, p. 49. 
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would run away many times because of their abiding fear 
of being sold South. Such was the fear of the rice swamps 
and cotton plantations of the lower South that careless refer- 
ences to it resulted in the flight of many slaves.®* Then, too, 
there was the breaking up of family life of the slave, for 
husband could be sold from wife, father and mother from 
children, with no earthly hope of subsequent reunion.” Such 
are a few of the many reasons why many slaves would rather 
hazard the wilds of unknown regions than eke out a pre- 
carious existence under cruel and opprobrious slavery. 

Many of the slaves—in fact most of them, especially in 
very early times—knew nothing of Northern people; and 
many thought of Canada as a cold, uninviting place, where 
Negroes would perish. Some, therefore, took recourse to the 
not far distant swamps, built cabins and maintained a shaky 
livelihood by hunting, fishing and raiding their neighbors’ 
plantations. In the great Dismal Swamp in Virginia and 
North Carolina, a large colony of fugitive Negroes was 
established, children were born who grew up and lived their 
whole lives in its dark recesses. They at times worked for 
the ‘‘poor whites’’ who lived on the borders of the swamp. 
Some of these fugitives were habitual runaways, who after 
escaping would return to slavery and continue this prac- 
tice.” 

Of those Negroes who, with heroic hearts and firm cour- 
age, determined to reach Canada, many had seldom left the 
plantation on which they were born, and were so completely 
ignorant of geography and relative distances, that the best 
and quickest way northward could seldom be chosen. In 
many cases arrests were certain to follow.” The journeys 
of the fugitives were necessarily long, since unfrequented 
ways were generally chosen, and but part of the day could be 


* Still, Underground Railroad, p. 443. 

Ibid., p. 448. 

™ Ball, Mammoth Pictorial Tour of the U.S. p. 54; Liberator, April 12, 
1839. 

™ Parker, Wm., ‘‘Freedman’s Story,’’ Atlantic Monthly, Feb. and March, 
1866; Letter from Gerrit Smith, Liberator, Dec. 28, 1838. 
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used. It is reported that one fugitive took a full year in going 
from Alabama to Cincinnati. He had travelled by night, hid- 
den during the day, and subsisted upon green corn, an occa- 
sional chicken, a stolen pig and whatever else he could find.” 
Many slaves found refuge in vessels going North. Once on 
board a northern bound craft, the fugitive was practically 
certain of reaching his destination, where he could obtain 
protection from Northern friends of whom vague rumors 
had penetrated the South. Some slaves had ‘‘protection’’ 
papers (obtained from a free Negro) and by their use 
marched on to freedom. It was thus that Frederick Douglass 
travelled in the most open manner from Baltimore to New 
York, and escaped from a bondage to which he never after- 
ward returned.“ Some extremely fair Negroes ‘‘passed’’ 
for whites and by so doing reached freedom.” 

It is plainly evident that no such numbers could have es- 
caped from their masters had they relied solely on their own 
efforts. They received very valuable aid from sympathizers 
who helped them secretly in their flight. This secret aid later 
became designated as ‘‘underground.’’ The first efforts 
toward any systematic organization for the aid and pro- 
tection of fugitives began among the Quakers in Pennsy]l- 
vania. The great number of cases of kidnapping which oc- 
curred in this state after the passage of the Act of 1793, 
by their injustice roused people to action in behalf of the 
free Negroes; and, their sympathies once enlisted for the 
colored people, it was but a step to aid actively the fugi- 
tive Negroes.” From this time as the number of runaways 
increased, new agencies were constantly being established 
until from the slave States to Canada a perfect chain of sta- 
tions was arranged, many of which were less than one day’s 
journey apart.” The system extended into the South through 


* Clarke, J. F., Anti-Slavery Days, p. 93. 

™ Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, p. 196. 

® See ‘‘Craft’’ case Wilson, Rise and Fall of Slave Power, vol. 2, p. 325. 
Still, op. cit., p. 368. 

* Smedley, Underground Railroad, p. 26. 

™ Williams, History of the Negro Race in America, vol. 2, pp. 58, 59. 
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the States of Kentucky and Virginia across the Ohio, and 
from Maryland, through Pennsylvania and New York, to 
New England and Canada.” 

The Underground Railroad began to take definite shape 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. Its organization 
became more complete as the anti-slavery agitation became 
more manifest, and by 1830 its members made it a business 
to receive, forward, conceal, and protect fugitives. Negroes 
began to disappear from their masters with astonishing and 
unbelievable frequency. The slave owners were, for the most 
part, bewildered and so completely unable to trail them until 
it became the common belief that ‘‘it was as easy to find a 
needle in a haymow as a Negro among the Quakers.’’” By 
1838, the Underground Railroad was ‘‘formally organized’”’ 
with Robert Purvis as President. It was said that two mar- 
ket women in Baltimore were their best helpers. They had 
come in possession of a number of passports, or ‘‘free- 
doms,’’ which were used by slaves for part of the distance, 
and then were returned to serve the same purpose again.*° 
In all transactions connected with this organization the 
greatest secrecy prevailed. 

The increasing number of rescues and the occurrence of 
several cases of resistance convinced the South of the in- 
adequacy of the law of 1793; and, too, the South could but 
perceive a sentiment, the growth of which, unless checked 
in some way, would at last permanently injure, if not de- 
stroy their ‘‘peculiar institution.’’ In 1850, therefore, the 
second slave act, a more drastic fugitive slave act, was 
passed.” The passage of this act was indeed a colossal error 


* Clarke, Anti-Slavery Days, p. 81. 

* Smedley, op. cit., p. 146. 

Ibid., p. 355. 

* Under the provisions of this act the certificate authorizing the arrest 
and removal of a fugitive slave was to be granted to the claimant by the U. 8. 
Commissioner, the courts, or the judge of the proper circuit, district or county. 
The refusal of a marshal to execute a commissioner’s certificate involved a 
fine of $1,000 and failure to prevent a Negro from escaping after an arrest was 
made, resulted in the marshal’s being liable for the value of the slave. The 
Act stated also that ‘‘In no trial or hearing shall the testimony of such al- 
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so far as protecting slavery was concerned; on the contrary 
it was of tremendous help to the cause of freedom, in that 
it divided the country hopelessly, caused the Underground 
Railroad to be more effective than ever before, and resulted 
in secession, Civil War and freedom for the Negro. 

EK. Detorus Preston, JR. 


leged fugitives be admitted as evidence.’’ Ownership was determined by the 
mere affidavit of the person claiming the slave and any act meant to obstruct 
the claimant in his arrest of the fugitive, or any attempt to rescue, harbor, 
or conceal the fugitive made the person interfering liable ‘‘to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 and imprisonment not exceeding six months . . . and liable also 
for civil damages to the party injured in the sum of $1,000 for each fugitive 
so lost.’’ The commissioners or persons appointed by them had the ‘‘ authority 
to summon the comitatus of the country and all good citizens were commanded 
to aid and assist in the prompt and efficient exaction of the law.’’ If a mob 
were feared, military force might be employed, and the commissioner was to re- 
ceive $10 for every case decided in favor of the claimant and $5 if the reverse 
was true. Statutes at Large, vol. 9, pp. 462-465. See also Merriam, Life and 
Times of Samuel Bowles, pp. 82-96; Wilson, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 302-329; Greeley, 
American Conflict, vol. 1, pp. 210-221. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS: ITS WORK FOR 
THE NEGROES IN NORTH AMERICA 
BEFORE 1783 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts was founded in 1701 with the primary object of 
providing the English settlers in North America with the 
ministry and sacraments of their Church. Like the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which was found- 
ed four years earlier, it was originated by a group of earnest 
Churchmen who were disturbed by the spread of atheism and 
indifference and those forms of dissent which they consid- 
ered to be dangerous errors. Prominent in this group was 
Dr. Bray who had been appointed ‘‘Commissary’’ for Mary- 
land by the Bishop of London (who possessed a general au- 
thority over the Church in the ‘‘Plantations”’ as indefinite 
in law as it was difficult to exercise in practice). 

Dr. Bray was thorough. He began by sending out to 
Maryland suitable clergy adequately provided with libra- 
ries ; he then assisted in founding the 8.P.C.K. whose foreign 
department was to ‘‘fix Parochial Libraries throughout the 
Plantations especially in the continent of North America.”’ 
Finally, after visiting Maryland and organising and estab- 
lishing the Church in that Colony, he returned full of zeal, 
inspired the Lower House of Convocation to set up a Com- 
mittee on ‘‘promoting the Christian Religion in our For- 
eign Plantations,’’ and tiring of waiting for them, went di- 
rect to the King with a petition that he would grant a char- 
ter to a corporation for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. This charter being granted on June 16th, 1701, the 
new corporation was founded; its members were mainly 
members of the 8.P.C.K., and the charter declared that it 


1 This article is not documented because it is written from records in the 
office of the Society by a member of the staff. It is, therefore, a document in 
itself. The materials in these archives consist of letters from workers, reports 
from mission stations, observations of churchmen, and proceedings of their meet- 
ings.—Editor. 
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existed to collect and manage charitable funds for ‘‘the 
maintenance of the Orthodox Clergy’’ and ‘‘the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel’’ in the ‘‘Plantations, Colonies and Fac- 
tories beyond the Seas.’’ 

Their first task was a systematic enquiry into the spirit- 
ual needs of the colonies. This they pursued by questioning 
the colonial governors, the merchants and officials in Lon- 
don, the clergy serving abroad and those who had done so 
in the past. They then sent one of the latter, Mr. Keith, to 
North America, where with two companions he went through 
all the colonies except South Carolina, preaching, observing, 
and sending reports to the Society. In the course of their en- 
quiries the Society received a letter from the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations pointing out that the Indians were 
sadly in need of true Christian teaching, for though some 
of them had been taught by the Jesuits of the French Colo- 
nies in Canada they had not profited very much by this 
instruction. 

As a matter of fact, there was already a Society for the 
Conversion of the Indians. It had been started under Crom- 
well and reconstituted by Charles II, but its activities were 
confined to New England; the Indians in New York and fur- 
ther south were unprovided for. 

The Society embraced this new field, and the Dean of Lin- 
coln preaching the first annual sermon at the first Annual 
Meeting in February 1702 spoke of the two objects men- 
tioned in the charter and interpreted them thus: ‘‘The de- 
sign is, in the first place, to settle the State of Religion as 
well as may be among our own People there, which by all 
accounts we have, very much wants their Pious care; and 
then to proceed in the best Methods they can towards the 
Conversion of the Natives. .. this is a very great Charity, 
indeed the greatest Charity we can show; it is Charity to 
the Souls of men, to the Souls of a great many of our own 
People in those Countries who by this may be reformed, and 
put in a better way for Salvation by the use of the means of 
Grace which in many places they very much want, but espe- 
cially this may be a great Charity to the Souls of many of 
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those poor Natives who may by this be converted from that 
State of Barbarism and Idolatry in which now they live, 
and be brought into the Sheep-fold of our Blessed Saviour.’’ 

In 1702 the Society sent out a missionary to the ‘‘Yam- 
mosee’’ Indians in South Carolina and also decided to ap- 
point a catechist in New York to go to the Indians there. 

Their missionary to South Carolina was Mr. Samuel 
Thomas. Arriving in January 1703, he found the Indians in 
such an unsettled state that the local authorities would not 
let him go among them. The governor, however, took him to 
his own plantation on Cooper River where he found a large 
‘‘Family,’’ many servants and slaves ‘‘among whom I have 
a prospect of doing much Good by God’s assistance,’’ and 
soon he was ministering also to neighbouring ‘‘Families.”’ 
He wrote home to the Society describing the neglected state 
of Carolina, the colonists ‘‘as sheep without a shepherd’’ 
and saying that ‘‘I have here a multitude of ignorant per- 
sons to instruct, too many profane to awaken, some few 
pious to build up and many Negroes and Indians to begin 
withal.’’ The Society required first to be satisfied that it 
was really impossible for him to go where they had sent 
him, and then wondered if he really needed their ‘‘allow- 
ance’’ as well as the hospitality of the governor, finding it 
difficult at that distance to realise the importance of the work 
that he had found. But when, on his return, he gave his full 
report, they praised his zeal and sent him back with several 
companions to extend the same good work to the whole prov- 
ince. Soon after his return he died. 

The catechist whom the Society proposed to send to the 
New York Indians was Mr. Elias Neau, a French mer- 
chant of remarkable zeal and piety, but when they sug- 
gested this employment he objected that he could not speak 
the Indian’s language. Might he not rather go to the Negro 
slaves in New York itself who were more numerous than 
the Indians and readier for instruction? He put this sug- 
gestion into practice without waiting for a reply which 
might take a year to arrive, and started catechising at first 
from house to house and then held a class three days a week 
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to which the masters sent their slaves. The rector of Tri- 
nity Church refused to recognise him until he had obtained 
the Society’s approval and the Bishop of London’s License, 
being convinced that he could not obtain the latter while 
he remained in the ambiguous position of a member of the 
French Church who attended the English one. However, 
after much correspondence the License arrived, late in 1705, 
with full assurance of the Society’s approval. The class was 
restarted with the rector’s support. By 1706 the Society 
was committed not only to the care of Englishmen and the 
conversion of the Indians but also to labour for the salva- 
tion of the Negroes through the parish priests in every mis- 
sion and special catechists where they could be supported. 


PIONEERS OF THE WORK AMONG NEGROES 


Mr. Neau being established as ‘‘Catechist to the Negroes 
in New York’’ became the pioneer of all the Society’s work 
for the religious education of the Negroes; the class which 
he started became famous throughout the mission field, and 
continued till 1783; the methods which he developed won the 
Society’s approval and the admiration of the missionaries 
and had a considerable influence on later workers. 

He restarted his class with thirty catechumens, about a 
third of whom managed to come on Wednesdays and Fridays 
as well as on Sundays. But his numbers increased rapidly, 
partly owing to the rector’s exhortations to the masters and 
partly owing to the spread of the good news of the class 
among the slaves themselves. He observed that even those 
who dropped out kept the books he gave them and sent oth- 
ers to the class. By 1707 he had as many as seventy-five, and 
gave up the second floor of his house to make a classroom 
for them. And in later years when patient work and official 
assistance were breaking down the prejudice of the masters 
his numbers exceeded two hundred. 

In his earliest classes he confined his instruction to such 
essentials as the Christian idea of God and opened the class 
simply with the Lord’s Prayer, but gradually his catechu- 
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mens became capable of learning the whole of the Church 
Catechism or at any rate the Creed, the Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and those ‘‘expositions’’ of them which 
it contains. In 1709 he writes that his class begins with 
prayers from the Prayer Book, which he teaches his Negroes 
that they may be able to understand and attend in Church; 
continues with individual instruction and examination on 
some part of the Catechism, a solemn recitation of the Creed 
and Lord’s Prayer, and a repetition of part of the Cate- 
chism; and concludes with a psalm, an evening prayer and 
the Grace. He adds that he also reads to them from the Bible 
‘tin order to give them a historical idea of the Creation 
and Redemption of the World’’ and that ‘‘I hide nothing 
from them which is useful to lead them to Salvation.’’ 
From first to last Neau was confronted with difficulties 
and set-backs. The clergy were not always with him, the 
masters were nearly always suspicious of him, his most 
constant supporters in New York were the governors. After 
his license arrived, the rector, Mr. Vesey, readily supported 
him and he also persuaded the French and Dutch ministers 
to preach in favour of his undertaking (though he himself 
had finally joined the English Church). But very soon the 
masters’ attitude changed from tolerance to suspicion. When 
it was clear that he meant to prepare the Negroes for bapt- 
ism, the masters objected that if they were baptised they 
would cease to be slaves. This ‘‘Erroneous Notion’’ was 
widespread and Neau was not alone in attempting to explain 
the distinction between temporal and spiritual freedom. In 
order to reassure the masters he persudaded the governor 
in 1706 to sponsor an Act, on the model of one lately passed 
in Virginia, declaring that baptism did not affect the civil 
position of the slaves. From 1706 onwards Vesey baptised 
a few of Neau’s catechumens every year, at first without 
their master’s consent. In 1711 Neau started a class for 
white catechumens, apprentices and children. He remarks 
in one letter that they are less diligent than the blacks, but 
later he found the children a help to him, since they could 
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read, and when he gave them catechisms, would go through 
them at home with their father’s slaves, which both taught 
and attracted the sympathetic notice of their masters. 

In 1712 Neau met a serious setback from the reaction 
which followed the slave revolt of that year. Only two of 
his catechumens were involved in this rising, but it was 
so bold and well planned that the citizens were thrown into 
a panic and all who had suspected Neau of encouraging the 
slaves to desire temporal freedom cried out that their worst 
fears were realised. Of Neau’s two Negroes one, according 
to Mr. Sharp’s eyewitness account, was condemned on 
‘‘slander evidence’’; the other was a plotter but not a mur- 
derer. Two Roman Catholic Negroes were similarly con- 
demned on a flimsy charge, but they appear to have been 
saved at the last moment. When a calm enquiry was held, 
it came out that the real nucleus of the rising had been a 
witch-doctor and some still heathen slaves lately arrived. 
The governor, who had stood by Neau throughout, publicly 
visited his school, thanked him for the good work he was 
doing, and did all he could to counteract the accusations of 
the citizens; but for some time Neau had to contend with 
renewed hostility. In 1713 he mentions that a law has been 
passed against Negroes being out after dark without a 
lantern, and since his classes must be held in the evening— 
their only free time, this bears hardly on those whose mas- 
ters will not let them have lanterns. However, by 1714 he 
writes much more cheerfully. The governor continues to 
support him; the Negroes who can read teach those who can- 
not; and the white children also help them. Other mission- 
aries write that they have inspected his school and are much 
impressed. After this his progress was more steady. In 1718 
there was some discussion about his salary as the Society 
was poor and he had a fair income from trade, but they did 
not long entertain the idea of economising on such a valuable 
work. In 1720 he sends a list of his class, which consists of 
eighty-four catechumens, thirty-five women and forty-nine 
men. Four of the women are free; the rest, men and women, 
are divided between fifty-one owners; thirty-nine of the 
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eighty-four are baptised and six are communicants. In 1721 
he writes of Vesey’s support and of more slaves receiving 
baptism, all with their masters’ consent. In 1722 he writes 
twice that his school prospers. 

In October of that year, Vesey writes that the pioneer 
catechist is dead. 

The first and fullest reports of work for Negroes in the 
parishes come from the Carolina missionaries whose 
parishes were made up of plantations, and among these 
missionaries the best correspondent is Dr. Le Jau, who 
succeeded Mr. Thomas at Goose Creek. In the long series 
of his letters to the secretary we can trace the growth of his 
sympathy for the Negroes and the development of his work 
among them. 

Before he became a missionary of the Society, Le Jau 
had been serving in the West Indies, so that he was already 
acquainted with planters and plantation Negroes. On his 
arrival in 1706 he noticed that ‘‘several Negroes come to 
Church,”’ the fruit, no doubt, of Mr. Thomas’ planting. In 
1707 he writes that as soon as he can he will begin to 
catechise ‘‘the poor and Ignorant from among white, black 
and Indians.’’ He says the need is very great, but it comforts 
him to notice ‘‘a good disposition’? among the planters 
towards the teaching of ‘‘their Children and Slaves.’’ In 
the same year, sending his first long report, he compares 
the masters favourably with those in ‘‘the Islands’’ but 
finds the Negroes very degraded and says that those who 
can read have got more harm than good by their learning. 
He is most struck with the Indians whom he finds far above 
the Negroes in every way, and in some things superior 
even to the whites. 

By September 1707 he had begun to hold regular catechis- 
ing classes. In the next year his catechising of the slaves 
begins to be ‘‘contradicted’’; later he writes that several 
Negroes have asked him for baptism but he does not give it 
hastily, waiting for proof of their ‘‘good life,’’ and he is 
much disturbed by their polygamous habits. In 1709 he sends 
a report of two years’ work. In his first year he had baptised 
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‘pretty many’’ Negroes, and had two Negro communicants, 
and he has now several Negroes and Indians ‘‘ under instruc- 
tion’’ before baptism, but he cannot continue his catechising 
classes, and is ‘‘much concerned at the remisness of the 
Parents and Masters.’’ He begins to find his parishioners 
like the people of the West Indies in one thing: ‘‘They are 
so well pursuaded that what they do is well as to be very 
Angry when their Mistakes are shown to them, and they 
will find Cunning Arguments to oppose Truth itself.’’? He 
urges the masters to care for the morals of their slaves, 
but they are indifferent; there are some who cannot be 
persuaded that Negroes and Indians are better than ani- 
mals; but there are other masters of a very different kind 
in his parish, and these are his comfort and support his 
efforts. 

In succeeding years he encountered further difficulties. 
His health was bad. His catechising was often prevented 
by the extreme heat or heavy rains of that climate. In his 
constant struggle against polygamy amongst the slaves he 
was not assisted by the planters. While endeavoring to im- 
prove the morals of the Negroes he did not change his mind 
about the disadvantages of their being taught to read. They 
could learn the Catechism and parts of the Bible very well 
by heart, and reading, in his experience, was not so likely 
to make them familiar with the Scriptures as to put them 
in the way of acquiring wild semi-religious notions from the 
books which the traders introduced into the country. From 
time to time he discovered planters using their slaves very 
brutally and rebuked them for their callousness. 

In 1712 he was roused to protest vehemently against a 
new and severe law concerning runaway slaves, which could 
be used to prevent the Negroes from coming to church, and 
in a letter to the Society described the barbarous punish- 
ments that were employed, protesting that the slaves ran 
away for lack of food and rest, and hoping that the Society 
could take some action in this matter. Writing again in 
February, 1713, he says: ‘‘what afflicts and Discourages me 
beyond Expression is to see the pious Designs of the Honour- 
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able Society very much obstructed by the rash Conduct of 
some of our Inhabitants. I humbly apprehend that it is Ex- 
pected the Missionaries should endeavor to promote the 
Knowledge of Christ among the Ignorant Heathens begin- 
ning with the poor Negro and Indian slaves that live in 
our Families and seeking all Opportunities to do good to 
the Free Indians scattered in the province till God gives 
us means to Instruct those Indian Nations that are our 
neighbours, which I firmly hope shall be Accomplished in 
His own time. But indeed few Masters appear Zealous or 
even pleased with what the Missionaries try to do for the 
good of their slaves.’’ He then gives a detailed account of 
the misfortunes of a Christian slave who was so brutally 
punished, by an agent, for losing a barrow load of rice that 
he eventually committed suicide. These instances of the 
colonists’ cruelty made such an impression on Le Jau that he 
regarded the epidemics and other disasters that came upon 
them in those years as a judgment sent from God. 

However, despite all difficulties and opposition Le Jau 
progressed fairly steadily in his work amongst the Negroes. 
Each year he reports a few more baptisms; the Christian 
slaves were taught to bring their children also for baptism 
and he accepted other Christian slaves on the same planta- 
tion as God-parents for them. He enquires what he is to do 
about the children of one Christian and one heathen parent, 


- since it is difficult to find proper sponsors for them. By 1711 


he had five Negro communicants. Although he was unable 
to keep up a weekday catechising he managed to catechise 
on Sunday afternoons except in the hottest months of the 
year. By 1712 he had a regular attendance of twenty cate- 
chumens and sometimes as many as forty or fifty. 

After 1713 he seems to have met with greater success. 
In August he writes that though many of the planters will 
not let their slaves be taught, yet ‘‘there is a good number 
of Honest Masters and Mistresses sincerely Zealous in that 
important point. I hear that upon all occasions they defend 
with vigour the cause of the Holy Gospel and answer very 
well the objections of those uncharitable Persons who will 
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not suffer their slaves to come to Church to learn their 
Prayers.’’ A year later telling of the increasing number of 
Negro Christians he says that their devotion is wonderful, 
and he hears no complaints against them: their masters 
praise their faithfulness. 

In 1717 Le Jau was appointed commissary, but in the 
same year he died. 

Dr. Le Jau is rather an example than an exception; his 
colleagues wrote less, but they did as much. He went out to 
South Carolina with Messrs. Auchinleck and Dunn, and was 
followed in the next year by Mr. Maule. Auchinleck stayed 
in Bermuda, much to the annoyance of the Society. He en- 
deavored to placate them by pointing out that he was just 
as much needed there as in Carolina, both by whites and 
Negroes, and laying stress on his labours among the latter. 

Soon after arriving in his parish, Mr. Dunn reports that 
there were a great many Negroes, ‘‘but ’tis extreme difficult 
to persuade their masters to have them taught in the Chris- 
tian Religion, for which they give very frivolous reasons 
not worth mentioning; one of them is this, that after Bap- 
tism they are no longer servants, say they, but free, how- 
ever I have persuaded some of them to let their slaves come 
at least to hear sermon every Sunday, and likewise to cause 
the children of their slaves to be taught to read.’’ 

It is not till 1710 that Maule reports the baptism of a 
Negro woman whom he has instructed. He complains of the 
- unwillingness of the masters to have their slaves baptised 
and says what arguments he uses to them, assuring that bap- 
tism will not affect the civil position of the slaves, but that it 
is ‘‘out of compassion to their souls that we are so forward 
and earnest in teaching them the Knowledge of the Chris- 
tian Religion,’’ and since they are so unhappy in this world 
‘it would be the very highest cruelty in anyone to deny 
them the use of those means which might advance them to 
a State of Happiness in the other’’; and pointing out also 
that the masters’ own interest is to make them Christians 
since then they may expect them to obey ‘‘out of a principle 
of conscience,’’ instead of mere terror. He then adds ‘‘I 
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have at length prevailed with several, to consent to their 
having their Negroes baptised, and have at this present 
time five or six under Instruction for that purpose; nay, 
so far have I gained upon one Man particularly, that he has 
promised me, not only to admit me as occasion serves, to 
Instruct his Slaves, but that he will himself set apart some 
particular times for teaching them in my absence.”’ 

Other missionaries were more fortunate in the masters 
they had to deal with. Mr. Hassel writes from Cooper River 
that he has baptised a Negro man and his wife, instructed 
and presented for baptism by their master and mistress who 
became their God-parents. Mr. Taylor of St. Andrew’s af- 
ter a zealous struggle with indifferent masters welcomed 
‘“‘Mr. Skeen the Secretary of Barbados’ sister Madam 
Haigue’’ who set to work with her companion Mrs. Ed- 
wards, to teach the Negroes on her brother’s plantation, 
and then invited Taylor to examine them, when, he says, 
‘‘Fourteen of them gave me so great satisfaction and were 
so very desirous to be baptised that ... I baptised these 
fourteen last Lord’s Day.’’ Some more would be ready soon 
and he hoped this good example would inspire other mas- 
ters. The Society sent these ladies a special message of 
thanks. 

North Carolina was not so well supplied with mission- 
aries, but the over-worked ‘‘itinerant’’ Mr. Adams did what 
he could to instruct the Negroes as well as caring for the 
whites. In Virginia, Maryland and Georgia the church was 
independent of the Society’s missions. 

It is natural that the parish priests in the northern col- 
onies should say less of Negroes in their reports than the 
Carolina missionaries since where the latter had hundreds 
on plantations in every parish, the former only found them 
by twos and threes in domestic service, and in many parishes 
had none at all. Nevertheless, as early as 1708 parish priests 
in the northern colonies report that they are catechising 
and baptising Negroes. For instance, in January of that 
year Mr. Muirson of Rye writes that there are few Negroes 
in his parish, but assures the Society he will always do what 
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he can for those he has. In August one of Mr. Crawford 
of Dover Hundred’s infrequent reports informs the So- 
ciety that he catechises the Negroes in church. 

i In 1709 there is an interesting letter from Mr..Thomas 
of Hampstead, Long Island, complaining that the Society 
exhort their missionaries to care for the Negroes and hold 
up Neau as an example of what they expect, without con- 
sidering that a poor parish priest who has enough to do 
with his English parishioners cannot do as much as a cate- 
chist devoted to the slaves. However, he has many Negroes 
in his regular congregation, and does what he can for them. 

Gradually the realisation of their duty to the Negroes 
is impressed on all the Society’s missionaries, and reports 
concerning Negroes become more frequent. Mr. Barclay of 
Albany, New York, when relieved of the charge of serving 
the Indians as well as the English, writes that he will now 
‘‘apply himself to the slaves’’ and soon reports that he has 
thirty adult catechumens whom he catechises three times 
a week and he has already baptised five. Mr. Ross of Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, was fortunate in meeting good masters. 
Writing of three Negroes he baptised in 1712, one of whom 
had a remarkable knowledge of Scripture, he says: ‘‘this 
Negroe’s Master is a Quaker who is so fond of him and 
willing to oblige him that he expressed no uneasiness at 
his coming to Baptism .. . the other two .. . are slaves to 
Mr. Yeats, a gentleman of note in this Church. He endeav- 
ours to train up as many of his Negroes as are well dis- 
posed and capable to learn in the knowledge of Religion.”’ 
Like Mrs. Haigue he received the special thanks of the So- 
ciety. 

The difficulties which confronted the parish priests in 
their efforts to bring the Gospel to the Negroes are sum- 
marised in an interesting document, Commissary Johnson’s 
comment on the ‘‘Instructions’’ delivered to him by the 
clergy of South Carolina when he returned to England in 
1713 to report to the Society and the Bishop of London on 
the state of the Church in that colony. The clergy provided 
him with memoranda of all the points they wished to be 
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laid before the Society and the second point in these ‘‘In- 
structions’’ was ‘‘ Whereas it is our chief duty to Endeavour 
to Promote the Knowledge of God and His Son Jesus 
Christ Our Lord among the Heathens Scattered in this 
Province, and we find many discouragements from the Mas- 
ters of the slaves, and the Laws of this Place, we desire 
Mr. Commissary to Inform the Society concerning these 
difficulties that they may be removed.’’ The assumption that 
the Society could remove their difficulties seems a little too 
optimistic; but Johnson’s comment is sufficiently gloomy. 
He begins by remarking that in his view the conversion of 
the slaves is nearly impossible, and though one or two here 
and there are baptised and Dr. Le Jau in particular has 
been ‘‘not altogether unsuccessful,’’ on the whole very lit- 
tle has been done in comparison with what might be done. 
He then enumerates the chief obstacles to the work. First 
of all the slaves have no free time except on Sundays, and 
that is already the minister’s busiest day. Secondly, the 
plantations are so many and so far apart it is very difficult 
to collect the slaves for instruction, and if they are collected 
there is the fear of a rising. Thirdly, the masters are 
prejudiced against the slaves being made Christians, and 
refuse, as a rule, to instruct them themselves. Fourthly, the 
Legislature, being mainly composed of planters, will not 
help on a work which they consider, for a variety of reasons, 
to be against their interest, and they find many excuses, 
alleging that the Negroes are incapable of becoming good 
Christians, or desire baptism for political ends. Fifthly, 
many planters ‘‘free themselves from the trouble of feeding 
and clothing their slaves’’ by giving them a piece of land 
and allowing them perhaps Saturday and Sunday, more 
usually half Saturday and Sunday, and sometimes only Sun- 
day, to cultivate it, and so provide for themselves and their 
families. Naturally, the slaves who are so placed will not 
wish to spend Sunday in going to church and catechising. 
These, he says, are the ‘‘more obvious impediments,’’ and 
he sees no hope of their being surmounted until there are 
laws to make the instruction of the slaves compulsory, and 
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until the clergy are assisted by ‘‘Itinerant Catechists,’’ for, 
he assures the Society, the missionaries have quite enough 
to do to care for their own people whom he regards as al- 
most as much in need of instruction as the blacks. 

Very similar difficulties existed in the North. The num- 
bers of Negroes were fewer, but they were quite as widely 
scattered ; the slaves lived with their masters, but they filled 
up their Sundays with visits to their relatives in other house- 
holds. The masters appear to have been just as difficult in 
the North as in the South. Missionaries often complain of 
their indifference, sometimes of open hostility. 


THE GENERAL POLICY OF THE SOCIETY 


Once the Society had realised the needs and numbers of 
the slaves, work for the Negroes became a part of its set- 
tled policy. It understood the many difficulties of the task, 
as they were set out in such communications as Johnson’s 
report, but it was quite prepared to deal with them; it 
stirred up its missionaries to do their best, and did what it 
could do to assist them both by influencing the authorities 
and appealing to public opinion. 

The instructions which the Society gave to all its mis- 
sionaries assumed that they would be teaching ‘‘ Heathens 
and Infidels,’’ and included an article on the methods they 
were to use. Moreover, the schoolmasters who were sent to 
charity schools set up for the benefit of the poorer colonists 
were instructed to be ‘‘ready, as they have Opportunity, to 
teach and instruct the Indians and Negroes and their chil- 
dren.’’ These general instructions were often supplemented 
by particular letters to the missionaries urging them to 
greater efforts, and the Society’s insistence on this duty 
was so well known that persons who were not the Society’s 
missionaries if they desired the Society’s help often sought 
to recommend themselves by mentioning that they worked 
among Negroes as well as whites. In 1707 we find a rather 
illuminating letter from two clergymen in Jamaica describ- 
ing the state of the Church in that Island and asking for the 
Society’s assistance. They hope the Society will be favour- 
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able to them, although they are not doing much for their 
Negroes because they are ‘‘not unsensible of the blame that 
is laid upon us by many zealous and good men at home for 
suffering our Negroes to continue Infidels,’’ but they do not 
think the Society can realise the difficulty of weaning the 
Negroes from their heathen customs! 

The Society occasionally sent out questionnaires to all 
its missionaries to obtain information on various points. One 
was sent out in 1727, and included a question as to the num- 
ber of Negroes in each parish and the provision made for 
their instruction. It was accompanied by copies of the Bishop 
of London’s appeal to the planters, for distribution in every 
parish and a letter to the missionaries themselves, enjoining 
them to be diligent in teaching the Negroes, and to exhort 
in his name any schoolmasters in their parishes to do what 
they could to help in that good work. 

The Society was watchful that those of its missionaries 
who happened to possess Negroes as servants should be 
practical examples to their parishioners in the treatment of 
domestic slaves. In 1725 it sent out a circular deploring the 
remissness of American owners in general to have their 
slaves taught and baptised, and saying that ‘‘apprehending 
that their Missionaries may have some Negroes themselves 
... they do require all their Missionaries who have any Ne- 
groes or other Slaves of their own to Instruct them in the 
Principles of the Christian Religion, and to Baptise them 
as soon as they are sufficiently instructed and are willing to 
receive Baptism.’’ The replies they received were mostly 
to the effect that the missionary instructed and baptised his 
domestics as a matter of course: one says that he not only 
baptises his Negroes, but sends them to school; another that 
he has a man and a woman with one child and they go regu- 
larly to church and take the child with them; he has baptised 
the child, but cannot persuade the adults. Others wrote they 
had great difficulty in persuading their slaves to be bap- 
tised, but all had taken pains to instruct them. 

As a matter of fact the Society itself became involved in 
the management of plantations. In 1711, General Codring- 
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ton, Governor of the Leeward Isles, died, and left the So- 
ciety two estates, with a full complement of slaves in Bar- 
bados, stipulating in his will that at least three hundred Ne- 
groes were to be kept, and the income was to be used to 
endow a college whose students should be trained in divinity 
and medicine, intending thus to provide missionaries to the 
heathen as well trained as the Jesuits he had seen in the 
Spanish Colonies. The Society, though prevented for a long 
time by misunderstandings with the local authorities and 
the other legatees from taking full possession, at once took 
up their responsibility as slave owners on a large scale. 
They did not propose to free the slaves,—Emancipation 
had not then become the only possible program for a Chris- 
tian,—they proposed to give an example to the world of how 
slaves should be treated. One of their first acts was to ap- 
point a catechist, and they took pains to see that their Ne- 
groes were humanely used. In the Annual Sermon that year 
Dr. Fleetwood, appealing for funds to support catechists 
everywhere, and speaking of sending catechists to Codring- 
ton, drew attention to the Society’s obligation to teach the 
Gospel first of all to those whose labours were to support 
their missionaries, and emphasized the opportunity they 
now had to show what could be done for slaves. 

While the Society was continually reminding its mis- 
sionaries of their duty to the Negroes, it did not expect them 
to carry on unaided. Being in a sense the official missionary 
organ of the Established Church, presided over by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and numbering among its members 
the Archbishop of York and many English and Irish bish- 
ops, it had considerable influence in official circles and it 
sought to bring that to bear on Parliament and on colonial 
governors and assemblies in the interests of the conversion 
of the Negroes. 

On three occasions in 1703, 1710 and 1714, when a Bill 
concerning the slave trade was before Parliament, the So- 
ciety drew up a clause providing that all Negro children 
should be baptised, with proper sureties for their being 
brought up as Christians, the missionaries and catechists 
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should be allowed to instruct the slaves and the slaves al- 
lowed to attend church on Sundays (adding a reassuring 
postcript about the civil position of the baptised), and mem- 
bers of the Society who were also Members of Parliament 
introduced the clause to the House as an Amendment to the 
Bill. 

These slave trade bills were brought in by the Africa 
Company, and in 1720 this Company, possibly because Mr. 
Tryon, a former Treasurer of the Society, was a member of 
their Court of Assistance, invited the Society to send chap- 
lains to their depots in Africa. It seems incongruous from 
the modern point of view that a slave trading Company 
should desire chaplains, but from these chaplaincies even- 
tually sprang the S.P.G. Mission to West Africa, which was 
started by Mr. Thomson, one of their missionaries in Amer- 
ica. He had been very successful in his work with the Ne- 
groes in New Jersey, and now felt called to carry the Gospel 
into Africa. He put his desire to the Society, and was sup- 
ported by it as an itinerant missionary. Many of the staff 
of this mission were Negroes from America and Codring- 
ton. 

To return to the Society’s efforts to further the con- 
version of the slaves by official action: they took notice of 
the declaratory Act passed by the Virginia Assembly to 
make clear that the civil position of a Negro was not affected 
by the fact of his being a Christian, and endorsed its policy. 
But their relations with colonial legislatures were not al- 
ways of the happiest. 

It was from the governors that the Society obtained offi- 
cial support in the colonies. Many of them were among its 
best friends. General Nicholson, who was for a long time 
governor of Virginia, was a member of the Society, and 
when he was sent on a commission through all North Amer- 
ica undertook at the same time an inspection of the Society’s 
missions. In New York Lord Cornbury and his successor, 
Governor Hunter, kept up a steady correspondence with the 
Society, and were Neau’s most constant supporters. When 
Commissary Johnson came to England with his report, he 
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was sent back to Carolina with a formal letter to the gover- 
nor and council and a more cordial private letter to Gov- 
ernor Craven. Both letters especially request the authorities 
‘“by all proper Methods to assist him [Johnson] and others 
in Endeavouring to Convert and bring over to Christianity 
the Slaves among You and such of the Indians near You as 
there may be most fitting Opportunities.”’ 

Although there were times when the governor’s support 
was very valuable to a missionary in face of public opposi- 
tion, legislative and official action was not really of much 
use in furthering the conversion of the slaves. The Society’s 
attempts to procure official support and to clear up the legal 
difficulties which the planters raised to cover their vague 
prejudices against teaching the Negroes were usually made 
at the request of their missionaries, but the latter appear to 
have found more satisfaction in the armoury of pamphlets 
provided to assist them in convincing the colonists of the 
slaves’ need of Christianity. 

Annual sermons were printed and sent over and seem 
to have proved useful. A South Carolina missionary, for 
instance, reported that ‘‘Dr. Beveridge’s sermon turned 
the scale’’ in an argument with a planter. Dr. Beveridge was 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and preached the sermon in 1707. It 
pointed out the opportunity and duty of attempting the con- 
version of these ‘‘heathen,’’ who had been brought from 
their own country and planted down in the midst of a Chris- 
tian community, and remarked that the design of Providence 
in allowing such a thing was surely that the slaves should 
become Christians and then spread Christianity among their 
own people, and it proceeded with a very serious warning 
to those who opposed ‘‘such a gracious and merciful De- 
sign.’’ 

These sermons were used both in the pulpit and as book- 
lets. Other forms of pamphlets were also sent. 

Mr. Norris, an enterprising citizen of South Carolina, 
who afterwards took Holy Orders that he might become a 
missionary on the frontier of his native province, proposed 
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to the Society in 1711 that he should include an exhortation 
to owners concerning their Christian duty to their slaves 
in a Carolina almanac which he was publishing and which 
he hoped might attract attention by its novelty! The Society 
readily agreed to the plan. 

After 1727 the best weapon in the missionaries’ armoury 
was the Bishop of London’s letter to masters and mistresses. 
In this letter, after reminding them that the Bishop of Lon- 
don has also the spiritual care of the colonies, he says ‘‘I 
have thought it my Duty to make particular Enquiries into 
the State of Religion in those Parts, and to learn, among 
other Things, what Numbers of Slaves are employed within 
the several Governments, and what Means are used for their 
Instruction in the Christian Faith. I find the Numbers are 
prodigiously great; and am not a little troubled, to observe 
how small a Progress has been made in a Christian Country, 
towards the delivering those Poor Creatures from the 
Pagan Darkness and Superstition in which they were bred, 
and the making them Partakers of the Light of the Gospel, 
and of the Blessings and Benefits belonging to it. And, which 
is yet more to be lamented, I find there has not only been 
very little Progress made in the Work, but that all Attempts 
toward it have been by too many industriously discouraged 
and hindered; partly, by magnifying the Difficulties of the 
Work beyond what they really are; and partly, by mistaken 
Suggestions of the Change which Baptism would make in the 
Condition of the Negroes, to the Loss and Disadvantage of 
their Masters.’’ He then proceeds to demolish the favourite 
arguments of the planters with quotations from St. Paul. 
He remarks that he is ‘‘loath to think so hardly of any 
Christian Master, as to suppose that he can deliberately 
hinder his Negroes from being instructed in the Christian 
Faith,’’ but at the same time seriously reproaches them for 
causing their slaves to work on Sundays, for allowing them 
no time to be instructed, and for not contributing to the cost 
of supporting catechists. He reminds them that the slaves 
are men as capable of receiving the Gospel as themselves, 
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and concludes by enjoining them to lay these things to heart, 
and to take care also that their personal example is a good 
witness to Christianity. 

Besides attacking the prejudices of the colonists the So- 
ciety attempted to enlighten and excite public opinion at 
home. Sermons such as Dr. Beveridge’s, though used in the 
colonies, were originally preached to the Society’s home 
supporters. In 1711, the year when they received Codring- 
ton’s bequest, the Annual Sermon was entirely devoted to 
the importance of the work among Negroes. Dr. Fleetwood, 
a successor of Dr. Beveridge as Bishop of St. Asaph, 
preached this sermon. He begins with a disquisition on the 
deliverance from sin and its consequences which only the 
Gospel can bring, the command of Christ to preach the Gos- 
pel and the ready response of the Early Church to that com- 
mand. This led on to an exposition of the need of the Negroes 
for the Gospel, the duty of all Christians to obey Christ’s 
command, and the deplorable fact that some people not only 
neglect this duty, but hinder those who would perform it. 
‘*Can they really think,’’ he asks, ‘‘that He Who came from 
Heaven, to purchase to Himself a Church with His own pre- 
cious Blood, should sit contented and behold with unconcern, 
those who profess themselves His servants excluding from 
its Gates those who would gladly enter if they might and 
exercising no less Cruelty to their Souls (as far as they are 
able) than to their Bodies?’’ If they thought, they must see 
that Christ wishes for all mankind to be saved, that the 
slaves are as capable of salvation as other human beings, 
and they will have to answer for their slaves at the last day. 
But they do not think, they just repeat the stock objections. 
These he proceeds to examine and explode. Dealing first with 
the argument that baptism confers civil freedom on the 
slaves, he replies that even if this were the case, conversion 
would only transform the plantation slaves into agricultural 
labourers such as farmers at home have to deal with, and 
if that sort of labour is uneconomic on plantations, what are 
economic, compared with spiritual, values? And is not God 
able to make up in other ways for the loss sustained for the 
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sake of his Gospel? But in fact it is not true that baptism 
affects a man’s civil position. ‘‘Neither the Law of God nor 
the Law of the land forbid to keep Christian slaves.’’ There 
was slavery in St. Paul’s time and he said nothing against 
it to Christian masters or slaves, and if the Law of the Land 
forbids to enslave anyone, it is because he is an Englishman 
and not because he is a Christian. 

The second argument of the planters against the desir- 
ability of converting Negroes is that if they are Christians 
they must be treated with humanity! The Bishop ironically 
remarks that it is rather to the credit of Christianity that it 
enjoins love to our fellow-Christians, but goes on to say that 
after all any religion will do that. Christianity is distin- 
guished from all the rest by requiring ‘‘Mercy and Com- 
passion to be shewn to all the world alike’’ by its believers. 
And therefore the present practices of the planters are as 
unchristian as any cruelty to fellow-Christian slaves. 

As for their third argument that a Christian cannot be 
sold, it rests on much the same foundation as the first, and 
he does not spend long over it, but passes on to a general 
exposure of the hypocrisy of those who pretend that it is 
the nature of Christianity which makes it undesirable to 
convert the slaves. ‘‘Christians command respect and pos- 
sess certain rights; therefore our slaves must not be Chris- 
tians’’ is not an attractive argument when plainly stated. 
But the Bishop protests further that he would far rather 
Christians had no rights than that anyone should be pre- 
vented by economic or political reasons from becoming a 
Christian. It is far better that it should be definitely laid 
down by law that Christians may be kept slaves than that 
any excuse should exist for the use of arguments such as he 
has described to prevent slaves from becoming Christians. 
Nay, if there were a law of the land against enslaving Chris- 
tians it should be repealed as hindering the spread of the 
Gospel. 

He then turns with a reproof to the public at home for 
their lack of interest in the conversion of the Negro: it is 
not a question only for the colonies. Every Christian must be 
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concerned in it, and any one who neglects it is as much to 
blame as the planters. 

After this he refers to the Codrington bequest, an- 
nounces the Society’s policy towards the slaves on those es- 
tates, points out that the Church of England has lagged be- 
hind the Spanish and French Roman Catholics who at least 
have all their slaves baptised, though they are not very well 
instructed, and concludes by appealing for support for 
catechists, both at Codrington and in the American planta- 
tions. 

Of all the many sermons referring to the Negroes, this is 
the most comprehensive summary of the Society’s general 
attitude to the Negro question. It was much used as a pamph- 
let and about ten years after its first printing was reprinted 
in answer to the request of the missionaries for pamphlets 
to give the planters. 

The Society did not neglect the use of pamphlets to in- 
fluence home opinion. Before the ‘‘General Collections’’ for 
their funds, which were held from time to time, by Royal 
Command, they sent out ‘‘Letters’’ setting forth the needs 
of their work, and they also published collections of their 
Papers, and in 1730 an Historical Account of their missions; 
in all these their Negro work had its place. The Bishop of 
London’s Letters of 1727 included, besides those to planters 
and missionaries, an Address to serious Christians to assist 
the Society for the Propagating of the Gospel in carrying 
on the Work of Instructing the Negroes in Our Plantations 
Abroad, containing an exhortation similar to Dr. Fleet- 
wood’s appeal to home supporters. 


THE WORK OF THE CATECHISTS 


In 1730 Humphreys, in his Historical Account of the 
S.P.G. Missions, mentions Neau’s school as an effort to- 
wards the religious education of the Negroes, but after 
speaking of its continued success adds that the Society ‘‘are 
sensible the Means used are [not] proportionate to the End. 
One School only opened is but small Matter; because the 
Missionaries in their large Parishes are fully employed with- 
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out this additional Labour. There ought to be a Catechist 
supported in every Colony, nay, every large Town, to carry 
on this Work effectually.’’ Nevertheless, for a long time lack 
of funds compelled the Society to leave the work of catechis- 
ing to their parish priests except where a schoolmaster could 
be found who would take a night class for the Negroes. 
Happily zealous schoolmasters were forthcoming. For in- 
stance, Mr. Taylor, the schoolmaster at Richmond, Staten 
Island, writes in 1723 that he holds a night class for Negroes 
and apprentices. In 1727 the rector of Rye, New York, re- 
ports that the Society’s late schoolmaster there, who has had 
to retire from his school because he is becoming blind ‘‘now 
devotes himself to the Negroes,’’ or such of them as are sent 
to him, and is ready to assist at a new catechising class 
which the rector is starting. Unfortunately, the good man 
was getting very old, and a few years later the rector writes 
that he is dying. In 1730 the missionary at Albany, New 
York, writes a glowing report of a schoolmaster there, John 
Basley, who not only brought his white school children to 
church twice a week, but had instructed in the Catechism 
twenty Negroes who had been examined in church and would 
shortly be baptised. 

The New York school continued to be the Society’s chief 
work for Negro education in America. Left by Neau in a 
flourishing condition it passed at his death into the care of 
Mr. Huddlestone, who used to hold a class in the church 
tower before Evensong and one at his own house after Even- 
song every Sunday. He seems to have followed the same 
methods as Neau, and had a fairly good attendance, but un- 
fortunately he only stayed a year. In 1724 Vesey, who quite 
realised by this time that the school must be kept up, wrote 
again to the Society to ask them to appoint a new catechist, 
but asked for one in Holy Orders who would be able to assist 
him on Sundays. This Society appointed Mr. Wetmore. At 
first he did well, but his bent was more for parish work than 
for catechising. Vesey reports in 1725 that Wetmore is 
catechising three times a week, and the children and slaves 
come to him, though the masters are very remiss in sending 
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their slaves. But in 1726 Wetmore asked to be transferred 
to the West Chester Mission, and in his account of his school 
as he left it, revealed that it had gone down very badly. He 
was sure that it was not his fault. He followed all Vesey’s 
instructions. He even exceeded them, since Vesey did not ask 
him to catechise on Sunday evenings after assisting at the 
Services, but he did catechise on Sundays, both before and 
after Evensong, as well as on weekdays, Wednesdays just 
before sunset, and Fridays at 8 p.m. (The Wednesday class 
was intended to suit the children and the Friday one to suit 
the Negroes.) His methods of teaching were much the same 
as Neau’s, and Vesey and others could bear witness that he 
distributed tracts as Neau used to do. However, the slaves 
left him, and because some, on a pretence of going to cate- 
chising, used to get off on Sunday evenings and go into the 
town, the masters prevented others from coming to him, and 
said they would teach them at home. At last he had so few 
Negroes on Fridays that he changed the time of the class, 
making it earlier in the hope the children would come to it, 
but they also left off coming on weekdays, though they con- 
tinued to come on Sundays. 

This long complaint describes some real difficulties, but 
the tone of it is so very pessimistic that it rather suggests 
that the fault was a good deal in himself. Vesey’s letter 
asking for another catechist intreats the Society not to be 
discouraged and assures them that the need and the oppor- 
tunity for a school of Negroes in New York are just as great 
in 1726 as they were in Neau’s time. 

Wetmore’s successor was the Rev. Mr. Colgan, who 
stayed from 1727 till 1731. He quickly pulled up the num- 
bers and tone of the classes. By December, 1727, he had 
thirty Negroes attending regularly and sometimes forty or 
fifty, and was preparing eight of them for baptism. Besides 
the Negroes he had a large class of white children, and also 
assisted Vesey as Wetmore had done. In 1731 he was trans- 
ferred to the Society’s mission at Jamaica, Long Island. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Charlton, a very vig- 
orous worker, who stayed at the New York school for four- 
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teen years, and then was transferred to the mission at Staten 
Island. Charlton found that the slaves came mostly on Sun- 
days, as many could not get time off in the week, but he 
continued the weekly classes for the children. He followed 
the usual methods of teaching, and took pains to expound 
the Catechism in the simplest possible language. The Society 
provided the school with Prayer books, and Catechism book- 
lets, and Charlton’s demands for these were insatiable,— 
he hardly ever wrote without asking for more. This is ap- 
parently to be accounted for partly by a steady increase in 
his numbers and partly by the practice of the slaves who 
ceased attending to retain their books. When the catechu- 
mens were sufficiently instructed they were baptised, but 
many seem to have continued coming to the classes after 
baptism, and even after they had been admitted to full Com- 
munion. 

In 1740 Charlton in a long report mentions that he has 
‘‘twenty Negro children and as many adults,’’ beside a large 
class of white children. He describes the class which he holds 
after Evensong on Fridays when he lectures on a part of 
the Catechism and then examines in it. He is ‘‘now in the 
Creed,’’ and hopes, ‘‘God willing, to go through the whole 
Catechism.’’ The Vestry have shown their approval of his 
work by paying for the printing of between two and three 
hundred Catechisms for him. He adds that between 1732 and 
1740 twenty-four adult Negroes and one hundred and sev- 
enty-four Negro children have been baptised in that parish 
and there are six Negro communicants. In 1741 his numbers 
increased considerably. He had seventy Negro and ninety 
white catechumens, and in succeding years he baptised on an 
average thirteen Negro children and four adults every year. 
In the two years 1745 and 1746 he baptised forty-eight chil- 
dren and fifteen adults, and by 1746 there were at least 
eleven Negro communicants. These numbers compare fa- 
vourably even with those in Carolina. 

The quality of Charlton’s school was not less encourag- 
ing than the quantity of his scholars. Again and again he re- 
marks on the great capacity of the Negroes for ‘‘Spiritual 
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Knowledge’’ and in one letter he says ‘‘the Spiritual Knowl- 
edge [ of his Negroes]... is such as might make many White 
People blush who have had more happy means of Instruc- 
tion.’’ In another letter he says that their answers in class 
are so intelligent he only wishes the members of the Society 
could hear them: they would be so ‘‘Gratified’’ with the re- 
sult of their work. He also asked for devotional works for 
his communicants to read. He further reports that the daily 
lives of the slaves are in harmony with their knowledge of 
the Faith. All the baptised behave as Christians should. In 
1741 he wrote that he had ‘‘recommended Psalmody’’ to his 
catechumens and the organist of Trinity Church held a class 
for Psalm singing three times a week, which forty-three of 
them attended. This class appears to have continued up to 
1746, for in that year he notices that learning Psalms has en- 
couraged some of them to learn to read, and others found 
similar encouragement in a gift of Prayer books from the 
Society. 

In 1743 Charlton had a serious illness. He wrote in Feb- 
rurary, 1744 that he had recovered and would soon be at 
work again amongst his dear catechumens who say they have 
missed him very much. But in fact the work in New York 
was too much for his health, and in 1746 he asked to be 
moved to the vacant mission at Staten Island although he 
was very loath to leave his school. The Society agreed to 
transfer him. In the same year, Vesey died and the Vestry 
of Trinity Church, writing to announce his death to the So- 
ciety, mentioned Charlton, and particularly thanked the So- 
ciety for supporting such a good catechist among them for 
so long. 

Charlton was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Auchmuty, who 
writes in 1748 that he is now established in his new post, 
and finds Charlton’s catechumens astonishingly well in- 
structed. He seems to have kept the same classes and much 
the same numbers. In an average year he baptised eight 
adult Negroes and he reports many baptisms of ‘‘infants”’ 
who were probably the children of Christian parents. In 1750 
he writes that the masters are much better disposed than 
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they used to be towards having their slaves instructed in the 
Christian Faith, and much readier to permit them to be bap- 
tised. In December, 1750, he writes that considering it is win- 
ter, and the schoolhouse has been ‘‘unhappily burnt down,”’ 
he cannot complain of having only thirty Negroes. His num- 
bers returned with the spring, and in April he ‘‘thanks God 
his catechumens increase, and attend constantly and regu- 
larly upon his Instructions and improve.’’ The white class 
increased so much that he had to hand over part of it to Mr. 
Barclay who had succeeded Vesey, and had been transferred _ 
from Albany and the Mohawks’ mission. The numbers of 
Negro communicants also increased. In 1752 he sends a long 
report and says he has more Negro boys under fourteen 
than men, that he has baptised thirty-nine Negro infants 
and sixteen fully instructed adults who all come constantly 
to church, and that two of them are preparing for com- 
munion. In 1753 he started holding a ‘‘Catechetical Lecture’’ 
on Fridays at ‘‘the new Church’’ and attracted many hear- 
ers both black and white. He divided the blacks into two 
classes, elementary and advanced, which meant more work 
but produced better results. In 1757 he was still holding this 
‘‘Lecture,’’ but the Negro attendance had gone down. Sun- 
day was really a better day for them, and his numbers at 
the parish church continued to increase. 

Auchmuty like Charlton was much impressed with the 
Negroes’ spiritual development. He noticed some who were 
remarkable for their piety, in particular a mulatto girl bap- 
tised in 1759, and says of all of them that they grow in 
knowledge and their lives bear out their profession. In 1764 
he wrote that ‘‘not one single Black’’ that had been ‘‘ad- 
mitted by him to the Holy Communion”’ had ‘‘turned out 
bad or been in any shape a disgrace to our Holy Profes- 
sion.’’ After sixteen years’ devoted work as catechist Auch- 
muty succeeded Barclay as rector of Trinity Church. 

The last of the New York catechists was the Rev. Mr. 
Hildreth, whom the Society referred to as their ‘‘Catechist 
to the Negroes and Schoolmaster,’’ because he conducted a 
charity school for white children during the day. The Ne- 
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groes came to him mostly on Sunday evenings, and he writes 
in 1772 that he has ‘‘a hundred adults and some children.’’ 
The ministers in New York supported him well, visiting his 
class in turns to examine his scholars. His methods were 
much like Neau’s. He says that he catechises first, and then 
reads one of ‘‘Dr. Bray’s Catechetical Lectures ... and so 
concludes with the Post-Communion, General Thanksgiving, 
and singing a Psalm.’’ In 1773 he still had a hundred Ne- 
groes, and divided them into two classes for instruction, but 
it appears that the school was united for the concluding lec- 
ture and prayers. 

The Negroes’ classes continued to be held until the So- 
ciety’s connection with New York was severed during the 
American War of Independence. 

The Society’s second important effort for Negro educa- 
tion in America was not made till 1743, when they began in 
Carolina an experiment quite different from their usual 
eatechist’s ‘‘school,’’ a day school for Negro children taught 
by trained Negroes where the chief studies were the Bible 
and Catechism, but an ordinary elementary education was 
also given with special emphasis on reading, since it was 
hoped that the children when they left, taking their Bibles 
with them, would pass on what they had learned to their par- 
ents and friends. 

Of course before 1743, the ordinary schoolmasters sent 
to Carolina had been expected to do what they could for the 
‘‘heathen,’’ and some of them seem to have had Negro and 
Indian children in their day school classes. Mr. Dennis, who 
was school-master at Goose Creek in Le Jau’s time, often 
reports that his class contains a Negro or a ‘‘Mustee,’’ and 
made special efforts to get the Indians to attend. At one time 
he reported two adult Negroes in his school, ‘‘one of whom 
was a man born in Portugal and there baptised but now... 
is desirous of learning arithmetic etc. The other is a young 
woman to be prepared for taking on her Baptismal Cove- 
nant.’’ 

In 1742 the commissary, Garden, was asked by the So- 
ciety to purchase two Negroes with a view to training them 
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as schoolmasters and in April of that year he reported to 
them that, accompanied by Mr. Hassell and Mr. Guy, the 
Society’s missionaries, he had bought two boys of fourteen 
and fifteen years, named Henry and Andrew, who had been 
baptised as infants and could say the Church Catechism, 
but did not know the alphabet. He was then keeping them in 
his house and sending them to school and he hoped that in 
‘eighteen or twenty months’ time’’ they would be able to 
teach others. They cost ‘‘£56.9.314 Sterling,’’ which was paid 
by the Society, but Garden himself provided their board and 
clothes and assured the Society that he would always do so 
as long as he was in Carolina, and hoped his successors 
would do the same. The Society as usual provided the books 
that were needed. In December the commissary reported on 
the boys’ progress. One had proved an ‘‘excellent genius”’ 
and had already gained a sound knowledge of the New 
Testament. Garden hoped that he would be ‘‘fully Qualified’’ 
for teaching in another six months, and was setting about 
building a school house for him to teach in near his own 
house in Charleston. He assures the Society that in ‘‘sixteen 
months’’ they will be hearing of a flourishing school! The 
other boy was less quick, but of a milder temper. Garden 
calculates that he will take about four months longer to train 
than the other, but expects that when trained he will need 
less supervision. However, it turned out that this lad was 
not really suited to the work of a schoolmaster, even with 
an extra period of training, and after trying him for some 
time as an assistant to the other boy, Garden concluded that 
he would never be able to teach alone, and the Society agreed 
to send him over to Codrington, and purchase another pro- 
spective teacher for the Carolina school. 

The first boy fulfilled all Garden’s capil. The 
school was opened on Monday, September 12, 1743, with 
‘‘several Children,’’ and by October there were thirty. Soon 
there were so many that Garden was glad to use the other 
boy as an assistant to the first, instead of sending him to 
start a school in another parish according to the original 
plan. In his report to the Society, Garden indulges in a hope- 
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ful calculation that in two years they will be sending out 
more than thirty well-instructed little Christians, able to 
read the Bible, and he has great hopes of the good they will 
be able to do among their kindred in the plantations. Like 
Charlton of New York, Garden is always asking for books, 
but he bears all the other expenses of the school himself. In 
1744 he writes that ‘‘the Negro school succeeds to his heart’s 
content.’’ In the latter part of that year there were sixty 
children, providing full employment for two schoolmasters, 
and five or six scholars had already been ‘‘dismissed, suff- 
ciently instructed.’’ By 1747 they had reached a yearly aver- 
age of forty children ‘‘dismissed,’’ and a night class had 
also been started for adult slaves, for whom Garden desired 
‘*Catechisms, Spelling Books, Common Prayer Books, Testa- 
ments, and Bibles.’’ The school and night class continued 
and prospered for more than twenty years. 

Besides these special efforts, the Society did what it could 
to provide catechists. In 1745 Commissary Jenney of Penn- 
sylvania wrote to ask for a catechist for Philadelphia. He 
did not want one exclusively for the Negroes. Indeed, he ex- 
plains at some length the need of sound instruction for the 
white children. But to persuade the Society of the urgency 
of his request he adds that there are quite as many Negroes 
in Philadelphia as in New York, and more are coming, and 
he is sure they would respond to Christian teaching, as he 
finds them ‘‘disposed to be Religious,’’ and has already some 
black communicants, though he cannot spare much time for 
the care of his large parish for seeking out the slaves. Even- 
tually, one Mr. Sturgeon was sent over from Philadelphia 
to receive Holy Orders in England, and went back as ‘‘the 
Society’s Catechist to the Negroes in Philadelphia.’’ 

In 1750 the Archbishop of Canterbury received a letter 
from one Mr. Vernon of Georgia, recommending ‘‘ Mr. Otto- 
lenghi, a convert from Judaism, whom the Associates of Dr. 
Bray have appointed schoolmaster to the Negroes in 
Georgia’’ because their allowance of £25 a year was insuffi- 
cient to support him, and the appeal was passed on to the 
Society, who agreed to augment his salary. 
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THE PARISH PRIESTS AND THE NEGROES 


The work of the parish priests for the Negroes neces- 
sarily suffered from being undertaken only in the time they 
could spare from the care of their large and difficult parishes. 
In the Northern colonies especially, where most of them 
served two or three towns and had to visit them in turn, 
they had more than enough to do to look after their white 
congregations. Nevertheless, they were not allowed by the 
Society to neglect the Negroes, and most of them report that 
they catechise and mention Negroes in the lists of baptised 
and communicants which they were obliged to send home as 
regularly as possible. Those who do not generally excuse 
themselves by saying that they preach and ‘‘converse”’ in 
favour of instructing the Negroes, but cannot move the mas- 
ters by any exhortations. A typical complaint of this nature 
is that made by Mr. Usher of New Bristol, Rhode Island, in 
1730: ‘‘I have had Sundry Negroes make application for 
Baptism, that were able to render a very good Account of 
the hope that was in them, and proper reasons why they 
desired Baptism, far beyond what I had expected from them, 
and their practise generally agreeable to the Principles of 
the Christian Religion, but I am not permitted to comply 
with their Requests and my own Duty: being forbid by their 
Masters, notwithstanding they have his Lordship’s the 
Bishop of London’s Letter, and the late Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s Sermon to that purpose, to which I have added my 
own endeavours, both from the Pulpit and in private con- 
versation, to persuade them to a compliance therewith.’’ 
Occasionally, however, these complaints are in a rather 
querulous tone, which suggests that the fault was not all on 
the masters’ side. 

Even in a good parish the yearly baptisms were not as 
a rule very many. Allowing for the great difference in the 
numbers of their slaves, the Southern and Northern colonies 
seem to have been about equal in this respect, though per- 
haps the balance may have been slightly on the side of the 
North, but everywhere the conversion of the Negroes was a 
slow work, here a little and there a little. 
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The parish priests’ catechising classes followed the gen- 
eral lines of those of the catechists proper. Catechising, a 
lecture and prayers are the three elements of a class which 
are combined in various ways. Sometimes the lecture is 
omitted. Very often the catechising was combined with the 
Evening Service in church. Typical of many is Mr. Sayer of 
Newburgh, N.Y., who reports that he catechises white and 
black children at the Evening Service, following the cate- 
chising ‘‘with an explanatory practical lecture on some part 
of the Catechism.’’ Sometimes the class was held at the 
church apart from the service. For instance, Macsparran 
of Naragansett, on those Sundays when he was officiating 
at his parish church (he had three other stations), held an 
hour’s class ‘‘for the Negroes and Indians in the Vestry 
before Divine Service begins.’’ Charlton, when he had left 
off being catechist in New York and gone to Staten Island, 
held two classes every Sunday, one in the morning after the 
service for the elder white children and a separate one in 
the afternoon for the young children and the slaves, at 
which he followed the same methods he had used in New 
York. There were missionaries, however, who found it more 
convenient to teach the slaves at their own houses, either 
because they could only come at odd times, or because they 

ame late in the evening, as seems to have been the case with 
a New Jersey missionary, who reports that he ‘‘collects’’ 
some slaves every Sunday evening at his house, reads and 
expounds the Scriptures, and then says Evensong with them. 
Other missionaries, again, were only able to hold classes for 
part of the year, like Mr. Johnson of Stratford, New Eng- 
land, who ‘‘always had a catechetical lecture during the sum- 
mer months, attended by many Negroes and some Indians 
as well as whites, about seventy or eighty in all.’’ 

The Society’s questionnaire in 1727 brought in many 
informative reports from the parish priests and from sam- 
ple answers it is possible to reconstruct the religious condi- 
tion of the Negroes in the different colonies. 

In South Carolina the old established parishes were be- 
ginning to show the lasting fruit of the pioneer missionaries’ 
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labours. Some of the masters had so improved that they in- 
structed their own slaves and then sent them to be baptised, 
and the Christian Negroes, though few compared with their 
heathen kindred, form a considerable block in the congre- 
gation. The new parishes are still in the pioneer stage. No 
religious instruction is given except by the missionary, and 
there are very few Christian slaves. One frontier province 
was so much disturbed by wars and rumours of wars that 
the slaves had to be moved about, and on an alarm that the 
Spaniards or Indians were coming, they were taken further 
into the interior which made it very difficult for the mis- 
sionary to teach them at all. The great number of slaves in 
the Carolina parishes was in itself a hindrance to their in- 
struction. It was no uncommon thing for from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand to be found in one parish, and it was im- 
possible for one man to deal with so many. 

By 1727 the senior missionaries in South Carolina, the 
last of Le Jau’s contemporaries, were Mr. Hassell of St. 
Thomas’, Cooper River, Mr. Jones of St. Helen’s on the 
Southern frontier, and Mr. Guy of St. Andrew’s, Ashley 
River. The last two were in charge of semi-settled parishes, 
where the Negro work was still in its pioneer stage. Mr. Guy 
remarks in his answer to the Society’s questionnaire that 
the ‘‘number of Negroes who had been instructed and bap- 
tised in his parish’’ is three!—‘‘Two adults belonging to 
Mr. John Godfrey deceased, and one Negro child belonging 
to Alfred Young Esq.’’ This was not due to lack of interest 
on his part, but he seems to have had very little time to 
spare from his white parishoners. Mr. Jones was in the 
frontier district, which was subject to Spanish and Indian 
attacks. He never had many Negroes in his parish, and in 
one year their numbers dwindled from two hundred twenty- 
four to one hundred seventy. Mr. Hassell seems to have had 
the stubbornest set of masters in Carolina! Letter after let- 
ter reports no change in their attitude. The Bishop of Lon- 
don’s letters had ‘‘deplorably little effect.’’ He instructed 
and baptised the Negro he possessed himself, but found it 
nearly impossible to do anything for the others. Occasionally 
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he reports a Negro marriage, and then there were some free 
Negroes in his parish who were Christians. 

Le Jau’s immediate successors at Goose Creek were 
rather unsatisfactory, but one of them reports in 1722 that 
he has baptised ‘‘three slaves belonging to Madam Ann 
Davis.’’ The next missionary, Mr. Ludlam, who arrived in 
1723, was a worthy successor to Le Jau and took a real in- 
terest in the Negroes. The year after his arrival he reported 
that he had baptised two Negroes, and is preparing another, 
but the masters are afraid to let them be gathered together 
for instruction because they think it will encourage them to 
plan a rising, of which they were nervous, since there had 
been some attempts at it already. In later letters he examines 
this idea at some length, criticising the plantation system, 
and remarking that a lot of ground is wasted in and between 
plantations, and that smaller farms with more whites in 
proportion to the Negroes would be much more satisfactory. 
These reflections seem to have been inspired by social rather 
than economic considerations, and naturally he is most con- 
cerned to observe that the large proportion of slaves to 
whites leads to those fears of a rising which make the mas- 
ters unwilling to have their slaves instructed. This seems 
to have been the chief difficulty which he met. In 1725, how- 
ever, he was able to report a number of Negroes ‘‘learning 
the principles of Christianity, which in a short time I hope 
they will give such a good account of as to be found capable 
of being received into the Church by Baptism,’’ and in the 
next year was glad to report that ‘‘eleven Negroes and two 
Mulattos’’ had been ‘‘received into the Church.’’ By 1727 his 
parish was improving in this respect, and masters who would 
not allow their slaves to go to catechising had agreed to in- 
struct them at home until they were ready for baptism. 

The good lady Mrs. Haigue, and her brother Mr. Skeene, 
who had cheered Mr. Taylor when he was missionary in St. 
Andrew’s parish by instructing their Negroes and having 
them baptised, found themselves after 1717 in the parish of 
St. George’s, and Mr. Varnod, who went to that parish as 
missionary in 1723, mentioned them often in his reports. In 
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his first year he wrote that although the attitude of other 
owners was rather discouraging, Mrs. Haigue and Mr. 
Skeene regularly brought between twenty-seven and thirty 
Negroes to church with them, and he had seventeen Negro 
communicants. He continued to report seventeen or nineteen 
Negro communicants until 1726, when the number rose to 
twenty-two and then to twenty-four, but though in 1730 he 
had as many as twenty-six, they were not all regular, and he 
sometimes had as few as nineteen. Of the Negroes he bap- 
tised, many were children, and most belonged either to Mr. 
Skeene or Mrs. Haigue, though a Mr. Wragg is also men- 
tioned as an owner of baptised Negroes, and sometimes Var- 
nod took duty in neighbouring parishes (notably the large 
half-settled parish of St. Bartholomew’s), and baptised Ne- 
groes or Mulattoes there. Like Le Jau he was interested in 
the Indians as well as the Negroes, and visited the Indians’ 
town on several occasions, and on his return wrote long re- 
ports to the Society on their religion and customs. He made 
similar observations on the religious notions of the ‘‘hea- 
then’’ Negroes, and included in his report of 1723 some in- 
teresting notes concerning them, in particular, that they be- 
lieved in an almighty God and a devil who tempted them, 
and they had a great terror of ‘‘apparitions.’’ 

Cheered on by such good parishioners as Mr. Skeene and 
Mrs. Haigue, Mr. Varnod seems to have worked very stead- 
ily among Whites, Negroes and Indians during the years 
of his mission, which ended by his death in 1736. 

Commissary Garden’s practical interest in Negro educa- 
tion has been mentioned already. His son, who was also one 
of the Carolina clergy, followed his father’s example, re- 
porting quite early in his Missionary career that he had 
‘‘trained up and baptised a Negro man.’’ Of the other Caro- 
lina missionaries, nearly all report one or two Negro bap- 
tisms each year. Some met helpful owners, but others had 
a constant struggle with prejudice. Mr. Hunt, for instance, 
in 1724, was glad to report from St. John’s parish that he 
had baptised one Negro of ‘‘Mr. Colleton’s of Barbados.’’ 
In contrast to South Carolina, North Carolina appears from 
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the missionaries’ letters to be the most unfortunate of prov- 
inces. Indian wars and political troubles, the scanty and 
scattered nature of the settlements, and the refusal of the 
inhabitants to build churches or parsonage houses com- 
bined to prevent the sending of settled missionaries, except 
to Chowan, until 1757, and ‘‘itinerants,’’ even when there 
were two of them to the province hardly had time for in- 
structing the Negroes, though they did what they could in 
the way of exhorting the masters to instruct them, and bap- 
tised those they found ready for baptism on their visits to 
the settlements up and down the country. 

One of the earliest, Mr. Rainsford, baptised forty in a 
year. Mr. Newman, who was there in 1723, reported that he 
had been careful when he found some Negroes asking for 
baptism to examine them in the faith and find ‘‘good sureties 
for their further instruction.’’ The very zealous itinerant, 
Mr. Hall, who baptised a phenomenal number of persons, 
mentions in his statistical report of 1752 that in a few 
months of that year he had baptised twenty-two Negro in- 
fants and ‘‘7 adult Negroes after proper examination,’’ 
and that in the eight years he had been in North Carolina 
he had ‘‘baptised 5783 White children, and 243 Black ones, 
57 White and 112 Black adults,—in all 6195 Persons’’! 

The reports of the settled missionaries after 1757 were of 
a more ordinary and regular character. There were still 
places, however, which could only be visited infrequently, 
and Mr. Earl, the missionary at St. Paul’s, Edenton, report- 
ing a visit to one such place, mentions the baptism of a large 
number of infants, both black and white. 

‘Virginia and Maryland were so well supplied with clergy 
that the Society had hardly any connection with them. In 
Georgia the Society started one mission at Savannah, which 
was accepted in 1737 by John Wesley. Another missionary 

was sent to Fredrica in 1744, but the religious instruction of 


the slaves was already in the hands of ‘‘Dr. Bray’s As- 


sociates.’’ Mr. Frank, however, who was the Society’s mis- 
sionary in Georgia in 1766, besides making efforts to reach 
the Indians reported baptising many Negroes. 
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In the Jerseys and Pennsylvania the Church of England 
congregations were so scattered that most of the mission-. 
aries served very large districts, yet the numbers of Negroes/ 
in their parishes were not great. As a rule the missionaries 
could only reach the slaves of those owners who belonged to 
the Church of England, though sometimes the slaves of 
Quakers and others came or were sent to their classes. Few 
of the masters appear to have been very anxious to have 
their slaves instructed. Mr. Ross in a typical report from 
Newcastle, Pa., writes pessimistically that all the masters 
lack zeal for the religious instruction of their slaves, and the - 
slaves that are instructed give themselves such airs that the 
masters’ prejudice is confirmed, but the Bishop of London’s 
Letters and other pamphlets have been distributed, and he 
tries by his sermons to make them realise their responsibili- 
ties. This was the same Mr. Ross who had been at Chester, 
where he had found Mr. Yates and other helpful masters. 
He was really keen on the religious instruction of the Ne- 
groes, but seems to have been discouraged while at Newcas- 
tle by finding that some of the slaves desired baptism for 
social rather than religious ends, thinking it would confer 
civil freedom. Like Commissary Garden, Mr. Ross had a 
missionary son. He worked first as assistant to his father, 
but in 1742 he was ‘‘supplying”’ Philadelphia during a va- 
cancy, and reported to the Society that he had ‘‘baptised 
there more than a hundred Persons, eighteen of whom were 
adults and twelve of them Negroes, Men and Women, who 
were publicly Examined before the Congregation, and 
answered to the Admiration of all that heard them, and the 
like Sight had never before been seen in that Church.”’ 

Mr. Jenney, who became Commissary and Rector of 


| Philadelphia in 1743 after being the Society’s missionary 


first in Philadelphia, and then at various stations in New 
York, was much concerned about the increasing number of 
Negroes in Philadelphia in his time, as we see from his ap- 
plication for a catechist. He was favourably impressed with 
their attitude to religion, and did what he could for them 
till a catechist was sent. 
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Mr. Becket of Lewes was one of the missionaries with a 
ver, large parish, serving three other ‘‘ Numerous congre- 
gations’’ besides his parish church. He regularly reported 
baptising Negroes, and in one letter writes that on a visit to 
“St. George’s Chapel,’’ he baptised ‘‘five White infants and 
three Negro slaves,’’ and had in the proceeding six weeks 
baptised at the same Chapel ‘‘ten White Persons and eleven 
Negroes, besides a considerable number at other Churches 
in that County.’’ 

Mr. Neill, who was at Dover from 1750 to 1756, also served 
several stations, and had unusally large numbers of Negroes, 
many of whom became Christians. In his first report in 1751 
he said that the distribution of the Bishop of London’s Let- 
ters had had such good effect that he had baptised a hundred 
and nine adult Negroes and seventeen children. Later he 
reported that a hundred Negroes came to a catechising class 
on Sunday evenings and he had baptised thirty-six who 
could say ‘‘the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Command- 
ments, with a good part of the Catechism.”’ 

Mr. Thompson, who was appointed to Monmouth Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, in 1745, diligently catechised the Negroes and 
apprentices and after five years work there had conceived 
such an affection for the former that he volunteered to carry 
the Gospel to West Africa, as has been already stated, telling 
the Society that he felt called to go as a pioneer missionary 
to Guinea, for though one worker could not expect to do 
much, ‘‘if ever a Church is founded among them somebody 
must lay the first Stone.’’ 

The later missionaries in the Jerseys and Pennsylvania 
showed an increasing interest in work among the Negroes. 
Thompson’s successor, Mr. Cooke, carried on his good work 
at Monmouth. Mr. Browne of Newark, New Jersey, fre- 
quently reported baptising Negro and mulatto children, as 
also did Mr. Morton, who was an itinerant on the northern 
frontier of New Jersey in 1761. Mr. Beach of New Bruns- 
wick, and Mr. Ogden of Sussex were diligent in catechising, 
and Mr. Tingley of Lewes, who took care of neighbouring 
districts besides his own, also found time to catechise the 
Negroes and baptise very many at different stations. 
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In the colony of New York, the numbers of Negroes in 
the parishes were not nearly so great as in the South, but 


rather above the average for the North. Perhaps it was due 


to the influence of the Negro school in New York that the 
schoolmasters of the colony seem to have been more diligent 
than usual in helping to teach the Negroes. The owners, for 
the most part, were more indifferent than obstructive. A few 
missionaries met a rather bitter hostility from Dutch mas- 
ters, but for the most part English, French and Dutch own- 
ers were much on a level. As in New Jersey the missionaries 
were only in a position to instruct those slaves who belonged 
to Church of England owners or to congregations in com- 
munion with that Church. 

Mr. Bartow, who was missionary at West Chester from 
1702 to 1725, found the chief obstacle to the success of his 
work in the ‘‘heathen’’ marriage customs of the Negroes, 
which had such a hold on those he instructed that they could 
not shake them off when they became Christians, and did 
not even respect the sanctity of Christian marriages. This 
difficulty was increased by the dislike of the masters for 
proper marriages between their slaves, as they felt they were 
bound to sell a legally married couple together or not at all, 
and by the consequent prevalence of a notion among the 
slaves that Christian marriage conferred civil advantages, 
which made them eager to be married by the Prayer-Book 
rite, even if it were illegally performed by someone not a 
clergyman. 

Mr. Charlton, the ex-catechist, seems to have had less 
difficulty with the slaves and their masters on Staten Island 
than with the parents of his white catechumens, and he re- 
ported in 1753 that the children were so ‘‘carelessly’’ in- 
structed that he had had to put them in the same class as 
the blacks. He evidently had a group of sincere Negro Chris- 
tians, whose numbers increased a little every year. 

Among the other New York missions, Albany had one of 


“the best records for Negro work. The missionaries who were 


sent there often had to serve the Mohawks also, but they 
were keen workers, and had good schoolmasters and cate- 
chists to help them, and the tradition started by Moore and 
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Thomas Barclay was upheld by men like Milne. The later 
missionaries in New York colony showed no falling off in 
enthusiasm for Negro work, and Mr. Sayer’s report from 
Newburgh in 1772 of a flourishing catechising class, ten Ne- 
gro infants baptised, and three Negro weddings was quite 
typical. 

In New England there was a great variety of parishes. 
Some missionaries ministered to a single large town, and 
others to wide districts containing small settlements. Conse- 
quently, the number of Negroes in a parish varied very 
much, though always there were domestic servants, existing 
only in small numbers in relation to the white population. 
As in New York and New Jersey the missionaries as a rule 
could only reach effectively the Negroes who belonged to 
Churchmen. The masters on the whole seemed to have been 
solicitous for their slaves’ spiritual welfare. They did take 
them to church or chapel according to their denominations, 
though they do not seem to have given them much ‘‘Instruc- 
tion,’’—it was left to the missionaries to trouble about that. 
In some parishes about ten per cent of the Negroes were 
baptised, but in others baptism was prevented by the fa- 
mniliar difficulty with masters, who thought it made the slaves 
free. Mixed with the Negro slaves were large numbers of 
Indian slaves, and the missionaries made little difference be- 
tween them according to their reports. The missionaries 
stayed longer in New England parishes than other parts of 
America, and their reports for the most part show slow but 
steady work among the slaves. For instance, Mr. Macspar- 
ran, who served Naragansett from 1721 to 1757, baptised 
hardly any Negroes for the first few years, but reported in 
1724 that twenty Negroes came to church, and after that 
steadily built up a Negro Christian community. 

Mr. Honeyman, who stayed at Rhode Island from 1705 
to 1750 also took some time in making a start, but catechised 
whenever he had opportunity, and in his later years added 
many Negroes to the church, and gathered a small but regu- 
lar band of Negro communicants. 

Mr. Johnson of Stratford was one who could not reach 
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many Negroes, as few belonged to Churchmen, but those he 
could instruct were steadily added to the Church. Mr. Cutler 
of Boston had some difficulty with indifferent masters, but 
baptised an unusual number of Negro children. Mr. Usher 
of Bristol, one of the few New England missionaries who 
had a really hard struggle with slave owners, was inspired 
by opposition to be keener than his colleagues, and in 1746 
reported that he had about thirty Negroes and Indians at- 
tending his Church, ‘‘most of whom join in the Public Serv- 
ice very decently, and three are Communicants.”’ 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Society’s connection with the ‘‘ American Colonies’’ 
which became the United States of America was severed by 
the War of Independenec because their missionaries con- 
sidered it their duty as ministers of the Church of England 
to remain loyal to the King, and in particular to continue 
to pray for him in the public services. Many were forced to 
leave their parishes, and some were very badly treated. 
Others, especially those in Pennsylvania, thinking it more 
important to keep their churches open than to stick to the 
exact letter of the Prayer Book, used ambiguous phrases 
which did not actually mention King George, though the 
Loyalists understood them to apply to him. Mr. Tingley, of 
Lewes, New Jersey, wrote to the Society apologising for 
practising a similar evasion assuring them that his heart 
was sincere, and the Patriots utterly refused to let him open 
his church if he prayed for the King. He continued to re- 
port that he had baptised many Negroes in his own parish, 
and in neighbouring vacant parishes. Mr. Beach, in a simi- 
lar report of his efforts to visit and hold services at as many 
settlements as possible in a ‘‘distracted’’ country-side de- 
prived of other missionaries, sends in a list of baptisms 
which includes about half as many blacks as whites. Mr. 
Doty, of the Mohawk mission and Schenectady, was among 
those who were forced to leave. In 1778 he wrote from 
Montreal to give the Society his reasons for going and gave 
an account of the state of his parish when he left it, in which 
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he mentioned twenty Negro catechumens, twenty more 
adults and ten children in the regular congregation and 
eleven ‘‘serious Communicants.’’ 

Among the Loyalists who escaped to Canada were a num- 
ber of Negroes. Some few went to New Brunswick, where 
they were sought out by the missionaries, and many others 
went to Nova Scotia, where the missionaries welcomed them, 
and reported that many of them were already baptised, and 
some were constant communicants, while the rest showed 
‘‘remarkable docility and a desire to receive the Truths of 
Christianity.’’ Dr. Breynton at Halifax baptised forty in 
one year and Mr. Penton of Shelbourne eighty-one adults 
and forty-four children, and also married many of them. 
In some parts the black congregation outnumbered the white, 
and in the Shelbourne district, where the largest number 
settled, a school was established for them. 

In Canada and in the Bermudas and the West Indies the 
Society continued the work of parochial care and religious 
education which it had first taken up in Carolina and New 
York, and which had already resulted in the bequest of 
Codrington and a Mission to West Africa partly staffed 
with Codrington Negroes. 

The records of the Society, therefore, from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century till the War of Independence con- 
tain much material about the work among the Negroes in 
North America. The missionaries had a long struggle 
against many difficulties, the chief of which seems to have 
been the prejudice of the masters against having their slaves 
instructed or baptised. Nevertheless, the foundations were 
laid of a splendid work, the results of which were not to be 
seen until many years later. The pioneers of those early 
days were sometimes discouraged, but their labours were to 
bear much fruit in the future, for it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the emancipation of the slaves some fifty years 
later owed something to their earnest efforts and persever- 
ance. 

FaitH VIBERtT 
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The Railroad to Freedom. By Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932. Pp. xix, 364.) 


The real story of Harriet Tubman, the ‘‘Moses’’ of her people, 
anti-slavery orator, Civil War scout and nurse, was so extraordinary 
that even during her life it was necessary to accumulate documen- 
tary evidence from many sources in order to convince her hearers 
of the truthfulness of her narrative. It is not strange, then, that to- 
day an authentic account should be classed by the author and the 
Library of Congress as fiction. 

In fact, however, Mrs. Swift has based her tale largely upon 
Sarah Bradford’s Harriet, the Moses of her People, the best con- 
temporary biography of Harriet Tubman. This is by no means a 
needless repetition, for Mrs. Bradford’s work is so rare that it is 
included in the Rare Book Collection of the Library of Congress. 
Mrs. Swift has, moreover, drawn upon such other invaluable sources 
as William Still’s Underground Railroad and the private scrap- 
book of Miss Helen Garrett of the family of Thomas Garrett, the 
Underground Railroad ‘‘operator’’ of Wilmington, Delaware. The 
author, finally, knew Harriet Tubman in Auburn, New York, where 
‘“Moses’’ spent most of the last years of her life. If all historical 
accounts were as well documented as this so-called fiction, students 
would have a truer picture of the past than they have been allowed 
to obtain in many instances. 

Most of the changes in no material way distort the true picture. 
It is only natural perhaps that Mrs. Swift’s admiration for her 
heroine should lead her slightly to glorify Harriet. Thus, the refer- 
ence to Harriet’s ‘‘soft locks’’ is surely somewhat strained. The 
drawings of James Daugherty, vigorous and realistic as they are, 
likewise err somewhat in this way. These slight lapses are, of course, 
perfectly understandable. Not only is it easy to become enthusiastic 
about Harriet Tubman, to compare her unconsciously with Joan 
of Arc, but the author is keenly desirous of showing her sympathy 
for the Negro race as a whole. Lest she be misunderstood, she care- 
fully explains that her use of such words as ‘‘niggers’’ are simply 
for purposes of realism. The spelling of Negroes with a small ‘‘n’’ 
may result from the editorial policy of the publishers; surely the 
author had no afterthought in using that style. 

This work not only makes available in readable form the story of 
a remarkable woman but also serves as a corrective to the sentimen- 
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tal idylls of slavery that are becoming all too numerous. It, more- 
over, contains much that is applicable today. A striking example 
of this is Harriet’s shrewd comment: ‘Hit’s dose niggers dat’s got 
de spunk killed in ’em dat’s happy, caze dey’s such po’ low-down 
trash dey cahn’t fight no mo’.’ One discovers finally that the same 
vicious stories spread by Southern soldiers in France during the 
World War (the classic one gave Negroes tails like monkeys) were 
told by the Confederates about the Yankees. 

Mrs. Swift may rest assured that she has abundantly succeeded 
in her task of ‘‘bringing back to reality even a fraction of the 
courage, vitality and unselfish devotion of this heroic woman.”’ It is 
to be hoped that as many of the race of the heroine as of the author 
will not let pass this opportunity of learning to love one of the great 
women of all times. Rayrorp W. Logan 


Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Edited 
by Helen Tuncliff Catterall. Volume III. Cases from the Courts 
of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
(Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1932. 
Pp. 758.) 

This is the last volume of the documents illustrative of slavery 
authorized under the direction of Dr. J. F. Jameson when he was in 
charge of the Bureau of Historical Research of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. The value of these productions becomes more evident with 
the appearance of these volumes because they help to complete the 
picture of American Negro slavery. The whole story is not thereby 
told, but we are given an entirely new aspect of the system. 

The importance of this effort to document more thoroughly the 
study of slavery becomes evident only when we realize the extent 
to which the propagandists or the rewriters of slavery and abolition 
have tried to destroy the truth during recent years by playing up 
the system as having a benevolent purpose which should not have 
been questioned. This work, too, will convince historians that they 
have made the mistake of thinking that the laws placed on the statute 
books of the South reflected the actual picture of slavery. The in- 
terpretation of these laws by the courts must be taken into consider- 
ation to determine the status of the bondman and the world in which 
he moved. 

In addition to these documents, Mrs. Catterall will concede, we 
need also the light to be thrown on this hidden past by the planta- 
tion records. Sometimes it mattered not what the laws provided or 
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what the courts decided, the planter at home was a law unto him- 
self and ran his plantation according to his own will. If he found 
it necessary to violate the law prohibiting conditionally the assembly 
of slaves, he did not hesitate to have them come together without re- 
striction. If it were economically profitable to have his slaves en- 
gage in certain occupations forbidden to them, the owner readily 
did this without fear of punishment. If the planter needed intel- 
ligent assistance in conducting his business he thought nothing of 
having his slaves educated for the purpose. It was never intended 
that these laws should be treated as iron-clad rules. Such laws were 
enacted often in the heat of excitement as a result of abolition agi- 
tation or slave uprisings, but little attention was paid to them in cer- 
tain parts except to invoke them in case of preventing a thing penal- 
ized from going too far. In the final analysis, then, slavery must 
be studied from plantation to plantation before we shall ever be 
able to understand it. 

These documents show also that even if we depend upon such 
material for the complete story of slavery the institution must be 
understood as differing from section to section. The Lower South 
had a different attitude from the Upper South, and the courts in 
these decisions were influenced accordingly. Here then we are study- 
ing not only the interpretation of law as established by precedents 
but as modified by public opinion. It is clear that in some of these 
cases when the judges did not actually have on the statute books a 
law to suit the exigencies of the hour they made additional law by 
interpretation. The whole scheme of things in the slavery days, then, 
becomes again interesting to historians who have thought that we 
knew all about slavery and that the system should be forgotten as 
having no bearing on the present. Such a decision in itself shows a 
lack of the attitude of scholarship, but we have long been so guided 
by our inefficient or dull workers in this important sphere. 


Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to Amer- 
ica. Volumes II and III. By ExizasetH Donnan, Professor of 
Political Economy in Wellesley College. (Washington, D.C.: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1930. Pp. 731 and 553.) 

In these two volumes, as in the first, which has been reviewed in 
these columns, the author has brought to light unusually valuable 
data which will undoubtedly uproot most of the theories advanced in 
recent years by our biased writers. These documents, being suf- 
ficiently illuminated by copious footnotes and introductions, are 
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still further informing. This is especially true in the case of Volume 
II in which is found a brief history of the slave trade as an inter- 
national concern. The author gives not only the account of the 
European nations as participants but goes into the details of trad- 
ing corporations which took a part in this traffic under the guid- 
ance and protection of their home countries. She considers also such 
as the methods of this commerce, the profits derived therefrom, the 
varying fortunes of the enterprise, and the unusual complications 
which thereby resulted. Some space is given also to the protests 
against the traffic and the organized effort for its suppression. The 
documents themselves show why the humanitarians had to organize 
to oppose this trade. 

The period covered by these documents starting with those of 
the first volume begins as early as 1441. The second volume covers 
a period from 1700 to 1807 with respect to Europe, and the third 
volume, restricted to New England and the Middle Colonies, covers 
the period from 1638 to 1757. It will appear, then, that we have 
here ample documentary materials for the study of the entire traffic 
as it concerned Europe and the beginning of the same with respect 
to the United States. When completed, then, the author will have 
performed a painstaking and most significant work for those who 
are giving American historical scholarship a chance to rise above 
opinion to the consideration of facts supported by the materials 
now available in the archives of modern nations. 

No person engaged in the European background of American 
history or desiring to be conversant with the economic history of 
both continents can afford to be without these valuable documents. 
For students of history as it has been influenced by the Negro this 
work is still more useful in that it uproots so many theories con- 
cerning the status of this race and at the same time shows the con- 
nection of this particular history with that of the entire modern 
world. The amount appropriated by the foundation financing the 
publication of these documents has most assuredly been judiciously 
expended, and Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, under whom this work 
was inaugurated, deserves credit for his vision in directing these 
scholars to new truths. 


Georgia Nigger. By Joun L. Sprvax. (New York: Brewer, Warren 
and Putnam, 1932. Pp. xxxvi, 241. Price $2.50.) 
The Emancipation Proclamation freed the Negro legally but 
economic forces and social conditions in the Southland have firmly 
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entrenched him into a worse type of slavery. It is true that the 
Civil War was won and the Union was preserved. But as James T. 
Adams remarks in his Epic of America, ‘‘But peace and love and 
honesty and brotherly kindness had fled with Lincoln’s soul.’’ 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Thirteenth Amendment of 
the National Constitution abolished slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, the Southern States have re-established slavery in ALL its 
phases throughout many rural districts where Negroes are identified 
by their masters and owners. Call it what you may, peonage or 
forced labor, it cannot be denied that peonage of the most virulent 
type now infests the Southland, and Congress has failed ‘‘to enforce 
this article (Amdt. 13, sec. 2) by appropriate legislation.”’ 

Several individuals and organizations have called attention to 
the conditions of slavery in its modern form in America, but it con- 
tinues unabated and the Federal Government has refused to take 
any action. The International Labor Conference in 1929 observed 
that ‘‘there is a good deal of evidence to show that the practice of 
leasing Negroes out to private employers still exists in some of the 
southern States.’’ The United States Supreme Court declared this 
practice unconstitutional in 1911, but the revelations of former 
Governor H. M. Dorsey of Georgia prove that there is no strong pub- 
lie opinion opposed to it, and the employer is often a law unto himself. 

Peonage is practiced widely in the States of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. The Tulsa and Arkansas riots have been 
attributed to it. Unable to endure this iniquitous practice, 478,100 
Negro wage earners left the South in 1923, notwithstanding the fact 
that drastic regulation was enacted to stem the migration. The 
American Federation of Labor in its special survey in 1931 requested 
the United States Congress to ‘‘take immediate steps to wipe out 
the slave régime of the South’’ describing the conditions there as 
‘‘worse than the forced indentured labor of Russia.’’ 

However, it is curious that in affixing its signature to the Slavery 
Convention of 1926, the United States made a reservation on Article 
V, section 2, which sanctioned the very practice indulged in by the 
members of the Federal Union. When questioned by the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations with reference to peonage and forced 
labor, the United States State Department was not in position to 
make any detailed contribution to the subject. Meanwhile, Negroes 
are still being sold and exchanged through the medium of public 
officers, and slaves are cheaper today than in the days of classic 
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slavery. The American public knows it and there is an acquiescence 
in this practice without any effective protest, and gone are the days 
of William Lloyd Garrison, Lewis Tappan, Wendell Phillips and 
John Brown. 

Since conditions of such a nature are revolting to social reform- 
ers, Mr. Spivak, a novelist, has revealed them to the public in a 
popular form. His investigations are not to be disregarded for the 
facts are incontrovertible, being backed by official proofs and sanc- 
tion of the Prison Commission of Georgia. This book is a ‘‘shocking 
indictment’’ (to use the happy phrase of Mr. Stimson) of American 
democracy. It clearly unmasks the working of peonage both in its 
direct and indirect contemporary forms. 

In a novel-like fashion the plots and incidents are woven around 
David, the son of Dee, a tenant cropper. They spent their natural 
lives working from plantation to plantation and from chain-gang to 
chain-gang. In a moving way, Spivak presents the religiosity of 
these slaves. Losing his only mule, which he had looked upon as the 
means by which he would escape from slavery, Dee questioned the 
justice of the divine personality: ‘‘Den lissen Lawd! I ain’ neber 
asked You fo’ much but I’m askin’ You now: gib me dat mule jes’ 
fo’ one mo’ season, an’ I’ll neber ask You fo’ nothin’ no mo’ in dis 
worl’. Sen’ a clap o’ Yo’ thunder an’ raise him (mule) f’m the daid. 
You kin wuk all kinds 0’ miracles, Suh, an’ dis is de las’ chance I 
got. Lawd, doan You see dat I’ll hab tuh go tuh Mist’ Pearson if 
You doan gib me dat ol’ mule back again?’’ Then Dee, an old man 
who has spent his life in virtual slavery, realized that the God of 
the Southland was the God which strengthened the strong and 
weakened the weak. And old man Dee became a Pearson slave. 

The novel is replete with atrocities. Whenever cotton has to be 
picked, Negroes are rounded up, charges are framed and they are 
forcibly ‘‘recruited’’ for the plantations by county officials. Deering, 
a controller of the Southern Cotton Bank and a political boss, is 
portrayed as a typical planter. Sickness is regarded by him as means 
of pretense on the part of the tired slave and is punishable by 
death: ‘‘I want no impudence around here! Remember that! And 
I’m not paying you to play sick. I’m paying you to work. Weight 
the son of a b— and bury him in the swamp.’’ Veritably, Deering 
was a law unto himself. ‘‘The Cracker was riding high, with the law 
in one hand and the whip in the other. The proclamation to free 
niggers had really only reduced prices for niggers. White trash 
who never had a thousand dollars or fifteen hundred dollars to pay 
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for a slave could get niggers now for a few dollars a head by giving 
them an advance against wages. [This is usually employed to pay 
the fines inflicted on Negroes for the frame-up charges of the 
County officials.] Times change and new ways of getting slaves are 
cunningly devised.’’ 

This system is so institutionalized that the officials of the local 
government are active participants in this colossal exposition of 
man’s inhumanity to man. ‘‘Sheriff Welby’s huntin’ ’em co’se he 
gits three dollars fo’ ev’ry ’res’’ he makes. Moreover, the sheriff 
holds his position as a reward for political patronage. The county 
physician also aids in disposing of the dead slaves. Death may be 
due to brutality or lack of care or to the negligence of the physician 
(an example was given to show how a patient died after spitting 
blood for three days during which the physician could render him 
no aid because he was busy preparing a political speech for his 
boss). Legally, the physician prepares several warrants beforehand 
for apoplexy, heart-trouble, accidental death, because Negroes have 
‘‘syphilitie hearts no’ how,’’ and as they die, the Warden simply 
fills in other data and signs on the dotted line. A good day’s work! 

David finally soliloquised that the Negro has no salvation in this 
world. ‘‘If ’t ain’ the chain gang, ’t ain’ the plantation, then you 
get shot.’’ If he tries to go North or even to the urban districts the 
eyes of the law are on the Negro and he is charged with vagrancy. 
If he resists arrest, he resists the law, and will be fined heavily. If 
he sues the planter for cruelty, he’ll have to pay lawyer’s fee (in 
one instance the lawyer charged a Negro $150 for consultation and 
he was enslaved for life). If he fights back, he is shot in cold blood. 
No wonder he questions: ‘‘O Lawd! Ain’ dey no rest fo’ de weary 
one?’’ 

Georgia Nigger is a challenge to the humanitarians of the twen- 
tieth century as Uncle Tom’s Cabin was to the nineteenth. The 
author may have been inspired by more mercenary considerations 
than was Harriet Beecher Stowe. He apparently makes exaggera- 
tions in details, but his approach as compared to that of Schuyler’s 
Slaves Today, is not biased. The author however, suffers from 
superciliousness. He never forgets that he is a Nordic. It is notice- 
able that he spells Negro in small letters and cracker in capitals. 
This inconsistency is questionable. Almost every page has a chorus 
of ‘‘niggers’’ and this may be permissible in view of the slang of 
the Georgia backwoods. 

Georgia Nigger is a direct challenge to any moral leadership in 
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the world that the United States may seek to assume. It is a chal- 
lenge also to those Negroes who accept the status quo as ‘‘de good 
Lawd’s will.’’ The failure of the Federal Government to afford pro- 
tection to these Negro slaves is an unpardonable crime. If any na- 
tion needs an international commission of inquiry to investigate 
forced labor conditions or slavery as defined by the Slavery Con- 
vention, it is not the Republic of Liberia or the Kingdom of Ethiopia, 
but it is the Republic of the United States of America, and especially 
the Commonwealth of Georgia with its pernicious system of slavery. 
Indeed, this is a brazen form of official machinations camouflaged 
in the vortex of unreality mislabelled democracy. 
BEn N. AZIKIWE 
Lincoln Unwersity 


NOTES 
A DISTINGUISHED DIPLOMAT SPEAKS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History will 
present, in a public address in Washington during the week of April 
17, M. Pierre de Lanux, one of the most distinguished diplomats of 
France, and at present director of the Paris office of the League of 
Nations. A reception will be given at the Phyllis Wheatley Associa- 
tion building. 

M. de Lanux speaks good English. His addresses before the faculty 
and student body of West Virginia State College and of Spelman 
College at Atlanta, have evoked the highest commendation for his 
effective delivery and his complete mastery of all questions pertaining 
to the affairs of the League of Nations and correlated international - 
matters. 

M. de Lanux is also a competent student of American problems 
and has written several books from his observations made on various 
tours through the United States. The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is anxious to have him come into contact with 
a larger number of representative Negroes. His contacts which have 
been largely with the one race in America may leave the wrong im- 
pression. Inasmuch as he is now writing to interpret America to 
France it is highly important that the Negro be properly set forth in 
that picture. 

M. de Lanux discusses such important questions as the Manchu- 
rian conflict, the trend of internal politics in certain countries toward 
more aggressive nationalism, and the scarcity of material results 
reached by the Disarmament Conferences. 

He sees such hopeful aspects as an unanimity of world opinions as 
expressed regarding Far Eastern conflicts, of political evolution in 
certain countries toward more liberalism and constructiveness, and 
the close co-operation, on loyal and friendly terms, of the United 
States with the League both in the Far Eastern countries and at the 
Disarmament Conference. 

M. de Lanux will show that Negroes are affected by the League in 
many ways that escape the attention of the casual student. It was 
at Geneva that the present Haitian Minister to the United States, 
M. Dantés Bellegarde, in a speech still mentioned as a classic in the 
annals of the League, brought about action that caused the Union of 
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South Africa to discontinue its brutal treatment of the helpless na- 
tives of Bondelzwarts. 

Moreover, under the supervision of the League are more than ten 
million Africans who live in the so-called mandated areas. Many 
observers are convinced that the international supervision of the 
League of Nations assures more equitable treatment of the natives 
than they receive in the colonies. 

The League of Nations, in substance, is a sounding board from 
which representatives of oppressed peoples send forth to an enlight- 
ened world public opinion the message of their grievances. Just what 
the League has done and has not done, ean do and cannot do, few per- 
sons are better qualified to state than is M. de Lanux. 


Some Notices or The Mis-Education of the Negro 


Here we have a Negro’s presentation of the problems which at- 
tend the education of the colored people at the careless or misguided 
hands of white men. This book will annoy and challenge on the one 
hand, arouse sympathy for an underprivileged race in a still strange 
land on the other. Mr. Woodson indulges in some debunking which 
is wholesome if the white reader does not become resentful. We are 
convinced, in spite of what might be interpreted spleen, that he is 
telling the truth. Here is one who has found that his degrees earned 
from leading white universities have ill-fitted him for leading his 
people out of ignorance and prejudice to a place in the sun to which 
they may be ultimately entitled by virtue of inherent, altho unde- 
veloped capacity. 

This volume will not appeal to those who respond negatively to 
the author’s question, ‘‘ Who wants a book written by a Negro about 
one?’’ But his incisiveness should do us all good, his presentation of 
the Negro’s need should arouse us to action wherever personally 
possible, and impart to us knowledge essential to a proper under- 
standing of those who are born to think black.—The Syracuse Post- 
Standard, March 2, 1933. 


For forty years the author has participated in the education of 
the black, brown, yellow and white races in both hemispheres. Here- 
in are discussed the mistakes made in the education of the Negro. 
The book is intended as a corrective for present methods. He feels 
it to be merely a matter of exercising common sense in approaching 
the Negro through his environment. The ultimate question of con- 
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cern with him is whether the educated Negro is actually equipped 
to face the ordeal before him or unconsciously contributes to his own 
undoing by perpetuating the régime of the oppressor.—The Modern 
Thinker, April, 1933. 


It has been the belief of this reviewer that the troubles and diffi- 
culties and handicaps of the Negro in America must be solved from 
within rather than from outside influences, and that the course of 
education to which the Negro has been exposed here is not accurate. 
Such also is the opinion of Carter Godwin Woodson, who, in his 
book, The Mis-Education of the Negro, states some blunt truths 
which undoubtedly will call forth howling denunciation both from 
the black and white races. Mr. Woodson, an educator of the first 
water and a thorough student of his subject, has written plainly, 
understandingly and with much sympathy of a problem that becomes 
daily more difficult for the Negro. 

In a series of discussions dealing with trends, influences, histori- 
cal developments and present-day conditions, Mr. Woodson gives a 
picture that is not too edifying for the white race. 

‘“‘The so-called modern education,’’ he writes, ‘‘with all its de- 
fects, however, does others so much more good than it does the Ne- 
gro, because it has been worked out in conformity to the needs of 
those who have enslaved and oppressed weaker peoples. For ex- 
ample, the philosophy and ethics resulting from our educational 
system have justified slavery, peonage, segregration, and lynching. 
The oppressor has the right to exploit, to handicap, and to kill the 
oppressed. Negroes daily educated in the tenets of such a religion 
of the strong have accepted the status of the weak as divinely or- 
dained, and during the last three generations of their nominal free- 
dom they have done practically nothing to change it.’’ 

Mr. Woodson’s book is deserving of much commendation because 
it is fearless and constructive and directed toward a closer under- 
standing of the one problem that America has been unable success- 
fully to solve.-—Sunday Times-Advertiser (Trenton), February 26, 
1933. 


This is a challenging book. It throws down the gauntlet to those 
who have had anything to do with Negro education, whether of white 
or black race, and it bids the Negro to come forward in pride of race 
and heritage and, standing on the basis of his own racial personality, 
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demand an education that will develop that personality and its gifts 
rather than seek merely to imitate the white man. Mr. Woodson says 
that he has been participating for forty years in the education of the 
black, brown, yellow and white races in both hemispheres, in tropical 
and temperate regions and in all grades from the kindergarten to 
the university. In addition, he has traveled much all around the 
world for the purpose of studying school systems and methods, and 
out of this experience together with long study of the conditions and 
prospects of the Negro has come this vigorously written book. 

Mr. Woodson holds that the Negro has been mis-educated because 
he has not been taught to value himself at his proper worth nor 
trained in a way that would develop his faculties to serve his special 
needs. All of his education has been an imitation of white race edu- 
cation; he has been constantly taught to despise his own race and 
made to feel that he is inferior. Mr. Woodson maintains that very 
few of the Negroes who have had the best education have afterward 
become ‘‘a constructive force in the development of the race’’ and 
that practically all successful Negroes in this country have had little 
or no formal education. ‘‘The so-called school,’’ he concludes, ‘‘be- 
comes a questionable factor in the life of this despised people.’’ But 
all this does not mean that Mr. Woodson would not have Negroes 
educated. On the contrary, he wants them to have more teaching 
and training, but of a sort that would be better adapted to their 
needs. ‘‘The program for the uplift of the Negro in this country,’’ 
he says, ‘‘must be based upon a scientific study of the Negro from 
within to develop in him the power to do for himself what his op- 
pressors will never do to elevate him to the level of others.’’ Most im- 
portant in this effort, he thinks, is such teaching about his race and 
its history and such training of his special gifts as will restore in 
him both individual and racial self-respect. Mr. Woodson inquires 
extensively, and contemptuously, into present methods and results 
and sets forth rather fully a program of objectives to be gained by 
‘the education with which he would like to replace that now in use. 
—New York Times, February 26, 1933. 
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